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STANZAS. 
FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Like the young spring-buds, sweet and bright, 
And like the lark, and like the light, 

And like the wind and like the wave— 

Fen such is Hore: Buds find a grave: 

The lark gives place unto the ow]; 

The light is quench’d in darkness foul— 

‘The windsre fickle, waves betray, 

And Hope is falser far than they. 


And like the dew upon the thorn, 
And like the blushful break of morn, 
And like a vessel harboured well, 
£’en such is Man: The dew exhales, 
The morning’s past—the vessel sails; 
The song is sweet, but swiftly flies, 
The spell is burst and Man he dies. 
And like the azure skies of June, 
And like the sun, and like the moon, 
And like a bowl, and like a smile, 
And like a taper’s burning pile— 
B’en such is Lire: The changed sky rains, 
The sun goes down, the pale moon wanes— 
The bow! is drained—that smile’s the last; 
The taper’s spent—and Life is past. J.C.N. 
rT 
Extracts FROM “Rome IN THE NINETEENTH Centuny.” 


The following description of the Apollo Belvidere, though 
highly wrought, will hardly be thought extravagant by those 
who have enjoyed the enviable privilege of viewing that 
uiatchless statue. 


‘“Never, never was there revealed to the dreams of gifted 
xenius a vision of such celestial, such soul-beaming beauty! 
The god of light, and poesy, and imagination, stands confess- 
ed to our dazzled senses; and well does he stand here, where 
every thing seems to breathe and burn with his essence, 
where all around is his creation, and every tributary form 
bows to him! He is no inhabitant of the earth, though he 
deigns to tread it. His home is in the heavens. He looks, 
he moves, he breathes a god. Divinity is stamped on his 
brow; godlike majesty beams from his front. Those ‘Hype- 
rion curls’ cluster round a brow formed to command. Milton 
seems to have had in view his divine form, in his description 
of our first parent: 

‘His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock many hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad.’ 

‘‘His is not merely the rude power of physical strength, that 
uerves the muscles and swells the limbs of a Hercules; it is 
the might of mind which raises him above brute force, and 
makes us feel that ‘a god, a visible god,’ is before us, and 
that his triumph is secure: for vainly would a mortal pre- 
sume to contend with him. 

“Efe does not bend on us that serene eye. Some object 
more distant, but beneath him, for a moment attracts his re- 
gard. Some feeling of transient indignation and disdain 
swells his nostrils, and slightly curls his full upper lip. Yet 
dignified and unperturbed conscious of his power and undoubt- 
ing his success, he gives one proud glance to see the reptile he 
scorns perish by his dart, mo scarcely pauses in his majestic 
course. That the deity has just deigned to slay the Pythian 
Serpent, is, I think, so evident in the whole air, action, and 
xpression of ‘the heavenly archer,’ that! am astonished | 
there can be any doubt of it. ? 


‘é 


Miserere. it has been trie 


so badly repaired, that every thing possible has been done to 
injure it, butin vain. That it is the finest statue in the world, 
I fee] better thanall the canons of criticism can prove it.— 
Vain, indeed, is here the cold language of critics and connois- 
seurs. The heart and mind feel its power, and are penetrat- 
ed with its transcendeat beauty. The Venus di Medicis is 
beautiful; but her’s is mere mortal beauty. How far remov- 
ed from the unapproachable perfection of the heavenly Apollo! 

‘How often, while I gazed upon it in silent and unuttera- 
ble admiration, did it seem to be instinct with spirit and with 
life! How often did I feel this form was indeed the habita- 
tion of adeity! Andis it the creation ofman? Did he call 
forth in itS beauty, and endow it with eternal youth, to dwell 
in the light of immortality on earth? Was a being so infinite- 
ly superior, formed and fashioned by his hand? It is ideal 
beauty revealed to our senses; and itis perhaps the sole in- 
stance that man is indeed capable of personating the image 
of that sublime perfection which is formed within his soul— 
Can the mind regert.to the ge wien this shapeless block 
of marble was from the quarry, without amazement— 
without almost being tempted: to think that the being that 
formed it, and impressed upon it those attributes, must have 
been endowed with more than mortal powers! I could gaze 
upon it forever with undiminished admiration; and like the 
Athenian, who thought him unfortunate that had not seen the 
Jupiter Olympias of Phidias, I pity the man who has not be- 
held the Apollo Belvidere.” Vol. i. pp. 127—129. 


Travellers are generally agreed in their admiration of the 
Miserere which is performed in the Sistine Chapel during the 
holy weck. Its astonishing effects are thus forcibly described: 


‘“‘After a deep and most impressive pause of silence, the so- 
lemn Miserere commenced; and never by mortal ear was 
heard a strain of such powerful, such heart-moving pathos. 
The accordant tones of a hundred human voices—and one 
which seemed more than human—ascended together to hea- 
ven for mercy to mankind—for pardon toa guilty and sinning 
world. It had nothing in it of this earth—nothing that breath- 
ed the ordinary feelings of our nature. It seemed as if every 
sense and _— had been concentred into that plaintive ex- 
pression of lamentation, of deep suffering and supplication, 
which possessed the soul. It was the strain that disembodied 
spirits might have used who had just passed the boundaries of 
death, and sought release from the mysterious weight of wo 
and the tremblings of mortal agony that they had suffered in 
4 passage of the grave. It was the music of another state 
of being. 

“tt lasted till the shadows of evening fell deeper, and the 
red dusky glare, as it issued stronger from the concealed re- 
cess, whence the singing proceeded, shed a partial, but strong 
light upon the figures near it. 

“It ceased—a priest with a light moved across the chapel, 
and carried a book to the officiating cardinal, who read a few 
words in an awful and impressive tone. 

“Then, again, the light disappeared, and the last, the most 
entrancing harmony arose, in a strain that might have mov- 
ed heaven itself—a deeper, more pathetic sound of lamenta- 
tion than mortal voices ever breathed. 

“Its effects —_ the minds of those who heard it, was al- 
most too powerful to be borne, and never—never can be for- 
gotten. One gentleman fainted, and was carried out; and ma- 
ny of the ladies near me were in agitation even more distress- 
ing, which they vainly struggled to suppress. 

“It was the music of Allegri; but the composition, however 
fine, is nothing without the voices who performed it here. 
It is only the singers of the — chapel who can execute the 

by the best singers in Germany, 
and totally failed of effect. 





The left hand and arm have been most clamsily restored : 


“Thete is never any accompaniment, though at times fhe 


“This music is more wonderful, and its effect more power- 
ful than any thing I could have conceived.” Vol. ii. pp. 251. 


The author’s account of her presentation to the Pope (Pius 
VII.) is entertaining: 

“To-day we were presented to the Pope in a summer house 
of the Vatican gardens, where he went to receive us, for his 
holiness may not admit a female within the sanctuary of his 
palace. Now, to my thinking, his stealing in this private man- 
ner into the garden to meet ladies, according to a previous as- 
signation, wears a much more equivocal appearance, and 
might, in , give rise to much seandal. 

“Five o’clock was the hour fixed for the interview; and we 
had just arrived at the indieated summer house, whieh con- 
tains two good carpeted drawing rooms, when, ‘punctual as 
lovers to the moment sworn,’ the Pope entered—took off his 
large round hat, and, severally bowing to each of us, oy 
on into the inner room, whither we were conducted by Cardi- 
nal ——, and presented. But, alas! here the similitude faii- 
ed—the natural order of things was reversed—for instead of 
the pope, like an impassioned lover, dropping dowa on his 
knees to us, it was our business to knee! to him. 

“This, however, his holiness, a apprised of our being 
Lutherani, (the general name for Protestants] would by no 
means allow. Instead of his toc, we kissed his hand, which 
ceremony being performed, he seated us beside him, and chat~ 
ted with us very plensantly for half an hour—told us about 
old times and old stories, and all he used to do when he was a 
Ragazzo. ‘Like all other old people,’ he said, laughing good 
humouredly, ‘he thought all things were changed forthe worse 
—the very seasons were changed—opinions were changed— 
times were changed.’—‘ Tutto é mutato: f-— la teste, e poi gli 
tempi: sopra tutto son mutatoio,’ continued he, laughing: and he 
drew a very droll picture of what he was when a mischievous 
little urchin. He was polite enough to choose to think it was 
scarcely possible we could be English, though he had heard 
so—we spoke Italian so well; and could hardly believe we 
had been only a few months in Italy. He said he partieular- 
ly disliked speaking French—he supposed, because he spoke it 
particularly ill; but, indeed, he had little reason to like any 
thing French.’ Seizing upon this opening, we made some re- 
marks on the occupation of Italy by the French, which drew 
from him a most energetic picture of the miseries which they 
had brought upon this unhappy land—of the wrongs they had 
committed, and the curse they had entailed upon it. ‘You see 
it now,’ he added, ‘a changed country, exhausted and bleed- 
ing under the wounds of its enemies. Their rapacity, not con- 
tent with despoiling it of its ornaments, has robbed it of its 
prosperity, and of that spirit of internal peace and coucord, 
which no time can restore.’ 

‘“‘He spoke of Venice, his native state, of its flourishing 
condition before they seized it—of the rapid destruction to 
which it has ever since been hastening. 
“I happened to observe, how fortunate it was that they had 
been compelled to restore all they had plundered from Rome, 
(meaning works ofart.) ‘All! he exclaimed; ‘What! have 
hey restored the blood they spilt—the wealth they squande:+ 
ed—the morals they have corrupted? Haye they restored the 
noble families they reduced to beggary—the sonsto the mo- 
thers they rendered childless—the husband tothe widow?” 
“When venerable age is roused to the energy and emotion 
we expect sony from youth—when the —— eye lightens, 
and the hoary locks are shook with the bitter sense of wrongs 
and regrets, there is something sacred in its feelings, which 
commands our respect and awe. 
“This burst of feeliag over, he spoke of the French with 
thatmildness of spirit, which is the governi Yay ne of his 
truly christian character. ‘In sorrow more ,” he 





seemed to look on the past; and throughout—that “intesarib- 




























































































able something far stronger than words—in the tone, eye, 
mind {mien?] and gesture, made us feel that it was the abhor- 
rence of injustice, violence, oppression, and impiety, and not 
the sense of personal injury and insult, that moved the virtu- 
o's indignation of this venerable old man; whose meekness, 
patience, and humility have through life been his most cha- 
racteristic qualities. 

‘We retired with his blessing, and an invitation to return 
cain, which we are told is, as well as the length of our in- 

ierview, very rare. Accordingly, we are much flattered.— 
‘he honor of having him all to ourselves—for even the car- 
dinaPretired—was, however, I believe, purely accidental. In 
reneral he holds afemale levee, and receives all at once— 
ivery body is desired to be dressed up to the throat, and to 
wear a veil, which is, however, almost always thrown back. 
some of our scrupulous countrywomen have declined presen- 
tation to the Pope, because it goes against their consciences 
» call him Vostra Suntita. There are certainly some people 
vho strain at a knat, and swallow a camel.” ° 
me 
From alate Liverpool paper. 
MR. BROUGHAM—a porrrair. 

The following extract of a letter written by a gentleman 
sho first saw Mr. Brougham at the last York Assizes, to a 
‘iend who had never seen, but who greatly admired that dis- 

iiuguished personage, contains a vivid description of his ap- 
pearance at the bar.—Believing that it will interest and a- 
uuse those of our readers who have not the good fortune to 
pehold this extraordinary man, we avail ourselves of a cor- 
respondent’s kindness to give the portrait at length:— 
Yorx, April 3, 1827. 

Well at length I’ve seen our great favorite, Henry Brough- 
am, and I feel as if I were a thousand pounds richer than 
when I left home. I don’t forget how strictly you charged 
me to give you a “full, true, and particular account” of the 
ereat man; but if you had not said a syllable, I’m so full of the 
subject, that I should forthwith have sat down to tell you “all 
about him.” I dare say you will ask—Is he what you ex- 
pected?” No, I reply, nobody could have expected to find so 
singular a Jooking man. 1 don’t know how or where to begin 
to describe him—whether at his appearance when sitting, or 
when speaking—whether at his manner or his matter—whe- 
ther at his jokes or his eloquence,—whether at his ghastly 
laugh or his terrible sncer,—whether at his want of dexterity 
or tremendous power,—whether at his nose op his eyes, his 
ligure or his action. I think you shall begin where I did— 
you shal) have him piecemeal—first you shall find him out in 
Court, and then you shall watch him through a cause. 

Well then f went to Court with Mr. F. of this city, who 
knows all the Counsel very well, and he took me toa seat, 
whera, we were tohave a good view of Mr. Brougham. I will 
describe the Court to you at another time, as well as the 
Judge, Mr. Scarlett, the crowd of barristers, &c. at present I 
am intent, as I yas on entering the Court, on the gréat ora- 
ter, Business had just begun, and a trivial cause was pro- 
ceeding. I immediately asked my friend to point out Mr. 
Brougham, but he, to exercise my skill in physiognomy, told 
me tv look round and endeavour to find him out myself, only 
advertising me that he was not strikingly handsome. I ac- 
cordingly began to examine the countenances of the barris- 
ters—as much of them at least as could be seen from out the 
mass of curls and powder of their overwhelming wigs. But 
such various shapes of ugliness met my gaze, such uncouth 
expressions, such pictures of anxious toil; such faithful re- 
flections in their ‘faded cheeks” of the old parchments which 
lay before them—mixed, by the way, pretty plentifully with 
fat, vacant, listeless countenances—that I declared it abso- 
iutely impossible to form a conjecture which of those wigs 
and head pieces enshrined the brains of the statesman. 

At length, pitying my anxiety, my friend pointed out the 
object = curiosity. “Look,” said he, “at the further side 
of the table, just in front of the dandy attorney;—the man 
with large features and a careless look.” “Oh, thank you;— 
aye, a very singular face,—but I didn’t know that he squint- 
ed.”"—“That’s ,’ said F. “It’s thenext tohim.” “The 
next? Well, really, he’s not so ugly aman, either: what fine 
black eyes and eyebrows, and Roman nose! Upon my word— 
it’s just what I should”—‘Pho!’ interrupted my friend, “that’s 
little Williams; look on the other side of ——.” ‘Onthe 

ther side?” “Yes,” ‘You don’t mean next to Mr. “ai 
‘Impossible! you're joking. I never saw so empty a face in 
my life. Do you mean the man with the large, turned-up 
nose, which he pushes up still higher by his head covering his 
mouth aud cheek?” “Yes.” “The dark man, with long 
lantern jaws, who is just now gaping as if he had not been in 
bed lastnight?” “The same,” ‘with little grey eyes, as dead 
as a stone?” “Identically, Mr. Brougham.” At this mo- 
ment Mr. Scarleit threw a note over the table to him, which 
roused him out of his idle mood. He took his hand from his 
face and leaning his long figure over the table, with divers 
wneouth shrugs and grimaces, rendered more strange by a 
convulsive twitch of his cheek which pulled about his most 
prominent feature, he gave alaughing reply to Mr. Scarlett. 
“Well positively,” I exclaimed to my friend, ‘he’s the most 
undignified man I ever saw. Is it possible that this is the 
enlightened statesman,—the senator whose eloquence makes 
a phalanx of ministers tremble,—the man of lofty views, of 
boundless knowledge, of generous ardor, of indefatigable per- 
severance?—this, the profound savant, the accomplished 
scholar, the author, the wit, the orator? Lavater was a fool: 
Ull never trust physiognomy more.’”” “‘Stopa moment,” said 
my friend, “don’t be too hasty; this cause is going off, and 
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he’s opening his brief, as if he was engaged inthe next. If 
he should be, you may then perhaps see something more an- 
swering to your expectations.” 

My friend was right. Mr. Brougham rose. The cause 
happened to be insignificant; and he began with the utmost 
nonchalance. His voice, though strong, had something of 
the Scottish twang; at first he drawled, especially when he 
had forgotten a nameor a date; and almost as much passed 
between him and his junior, who answered his questions and 
supplied him with the facts, as between him and the jury. 
As he proceeded, however, I noticed that the words came to 
him very readily, and that he steered through two or three 
long sentences involved by double or triple parentheses, with 
great dexterity. His countenance certainly became more 
intellectual; but the extreme carelessness of his manner, his 
utter indifference to appearances; and particularly the al- 
most incessant twitching of his cheek and nose, made me feel 
that this was any thing but the beau ideal of an orator. 

The witnesses for the plaintiff were soon got through, and 
Mr. Scarlett then made a speech for the defence, in which he 
showed that Mr. Brougham’s was excessively lame and even 
fraudulent. A few simple honest witnesses who told a very 
straight tale, appeared for the defendant, one of them it was 
Mr. Brougham’s duty to crosseexamine. He rose with an 
expression of strong indignation, intended to be virtuous, but 
only hideous, and fell upon the alarmed witness with a sneer- 
ing question, which implied a charge of perjury. The poor 
man trembled—Mr. Brougham’s voice thundered out the 
question a second time, with an improved point; but the wit- 
ness recovered, and gave a satisfactory explanation. After 
trying a little further to frighten the witness and impress the 
jury with the conviction that his evidence was incredible, 
Mr. Brougham adopted another plan, and began gibing him, 
endeavouring to throw ridicule onjhe whole affair.. Never 
did I see or hear a laugh like his: it is no tickling of the fancy, 
no smile playing on the lips: he smiles with his jaws, and 
laughs with his stomach and shoulders; it isin fact a ghastly 
grin, nothing spontaneous or voluntary, but requiring the ex- 
ertion of his whole frame: the laugh is shaken up from the 
bottom of his stomach, with no small effort of his sides and 
shoulders, and his features are made to correspond by a dis- 
tortion intended for asmile. Yet at these times his look is 
good natured; his attitude droll, and joke drops out after joke 
with such facility, and so well seasoned, that the court has 
much ado to retain its gravity. 

In his reply to the case for the defence, Mr. Brougham 
showed great ingenuity, but his sophisms were rather too ob- 
vious. He contrived to throw infinite ridicule on the oppo- 
site witnesses, availing himself of all their peculiarities, using 
their dialect and phraseology, applying to them the technical] 
words common in their respective trades, and repeating illus- 
trative anecdotes, so as to keeythe whole court, his lordship 
and the Jury included, im a wear of taugkger. Of course he 
lost his cause. 

By this time, you may suppose my opinion of Mr. Brough- 
am was nota little raised, but still he appeared any thing ra- 
ther than the person I expected to see.—In the course of 
the same day, however, an important cause relative to the 
validity of a will came on, in which Mr. Scarlett was engaged 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Brougham for the defence; and the 
latter had decidedly the better cause, though he had to con- 
tend againstall the skill of his accomplished antagonist, and a 
host of witnesses brought to establish the adverse interest. 
Mr. Scarlett put forth his strength, and made out a cause 
which seemed quite impregnable. There was manifestly a 
fraudulent conspiracy on the one side or the other; the case 
was one calculated to excite the feelings, and interest the 
mind. I was very curious to hear how Mr. Brougham would 
answer this case, how he would dispose of the testimony on 
the other side, and what case he could set up to overthrow it. 


He rose with anexpression of staid gravity and collected 
power. His exordium was deliberate and impressive, and 
I was particularly struck with the fixedness of his gaze. He 
seemed not so much to look at the Jury as to look through 
them, and to fix his eye upon them, less for the purpose of 
seeing how they felt, than rivet their attention, and as it were 
to grasp the minds within the compass of hisown. The 
small grey eye, which in his quiescent state reveals to you 
nothing, now became keen and strong as the eagle’s. ‘The 
sieadfastness of his look, together with the calm and master- 
ly manner in which he disposed of the preliminary considera- 
tions, reminded me of an experienced general quietly arrang- 
ing his forces, and preparing to bear down in overwhelming 
strength upon a single point. His voice became loud and 
commanding, his action animated, and his eloquence was 
poured forth like a torrent, strong, copious, and impetuous. 
He first took extensive views and laid down general principles 
applicable to the case, then he applied these to the particular 
facts, examining the testimony of each witness, and showing 
its weakness, the suspicion attaching to it, and its inconsis- 
tency either with itself or with the otherparts of the evi- 
dence. He displayed as much skill in exposing, and, if I 
may so speak, concentrating the weakness of the opposite 
side, as in exhibiting his own strength. He unveiled the 
knavery of the case, and turned all suspicion from his own 
clients to Mr. Scarlett’s.—He lashed some of the witnesses 
without mercy, and covered them with his sarcasm. His 
sneer was terrible. He then unfolded his owncase with great 
clearness, and made it appear that he had evidence which 
would quite overthrow that of the other side, and leave nota 
doubt on the minds of the Jury. The case being one which 
required both physical apd metaphysical observation, from 















df 
involving a question of bodily and mental derangement, Mr. 
Brougham’s universal knowledge enabled him to treatit in a 
very luminous manner: he seemed to combine the profegsion- 
al skill of the physician, with the just and profound views of 
the philosopher. Hegave a most striking picture of the dis- 
eased and doating testator, coloring it with almost poetical 
brilliancy, and bringing out the features with a breadth and 
force peculiarly hisown. He gathered his illustrations from 
nature and from art, and levied contributions on science and 
literature. Every thing inthe manner and matter of the ora- 
tor bespoke power, the strength of his voice, the sweep of his 
arm, the piercing glance of his eye, his bitter scorn, his blaz- 
ing indignation, the force of his arguments, the inevitable 
thrust of his retort, and the nervous vigour of his style. Le 
despises the graces of elocution, but seems to have unlimited 
confidence in the strength and resources of his inteHect. In 
short this was the highest oratorical achievement it has fall- 
en to iy lot to hear, and it was of course successful, but it 
certainly was not one of his greatest efforts. 1 was fascina- 
ted by his eye, and carried away by the torrent of his elo- 
quence; and before quitting the Court I strongly felt, that ou 
my first view of him I could not bring myself to believe, that 
I was indeed in the presence of a man of first rate genius and 
learning, of one who was familiar in the circle of the sciences 
whose pen and whose tongue were chiefly at command, wha 
had worthily presided over one university, and founded ano- 
ther; whose enlightened patriotism has guided the people of 
this country into grand and useful undertakings—who had 
stood up in defence of oppressed innocence, against all the 
power of a Court, and who had, with great, though varying 
success, indicated before the Parliament of Great Britain 
the cause of liberty and justice throughout the world. 
sitet 
“SATAN.” 
BY THE REY. G. CROLY. 
Prince of the fallen! around thee sweep 
The billows of the burning deep; 
Above thee low’rs the sullen fire, 
Beneath thee bursts the flaming spire: 
And on thy sleepless vision rise, 
Hell’s living clouds of agonies. 
But thou dost like a mountain stand, 
The spear uplifted in thy hand: 
Thy gorgeous eye—a comet shorn, 
Calm into utter darkness borne; 
A naked giant,—stern—sublime— 
Armed in despair—and scorning time. 
On thy curled lip is throned disdain, 
That may revenge, but not complain; 
Thy mighty cheek, is firm—tho’ pale; 
There smote the blast of fiery hail: 
Yet wan, wild beauty, lingert there, 
The wreck of an archangel’s sphere. 
Thy forehead wears no diadem, 
The king is in thy eye-ball’s beam; 
Thy form is grandeur unsubdued, 
Sole chief of Heli’s dark multitude. 
Thou prisoned—ruined—unforgiven' 
Yet fit to master all but Heaven. 
- 


SCOTLAND. 

I was forcibly struck by the truth of aremark made by « 
friend some time since, that ‘Scotland is the land of story 
Perhaps there is no country to which the observation is so ap- 
plicable, and hence arises the intense interest with which the 
Novels of the Unknown that was, are read. The history of 
almost every other nation treats of an entire community, 
whereas that of Scotland, owing to the multitude of clans 
which formerly composed her population, each devotedly at- 
tatched to its own particular chieftain and supporting his in- 
terests, is the detail of the relations which must necessarily 
exist between them as small societies, in a measure distinc! 
from each other. Every family or name forming aseparate 
clan, their intercourse of necessity, produced occasional col- 
lisions of interest, and led to sanguinary wars, in which the 
greatest heroism was frequently manifested, and which too 
often ended in feuds which are handed down as family re- 
liques from generation to generation. 

In travelling through Scotland, one scarcely passes over a 
mile of ground, which is not remarkable as the scene of some 
conflict, either between the inhabitants and their southern 
neighbours, or between chiefs, whose warfare, although lim- 
ited in extent, was carried on with all the rancor that a sense 
of family pride could instill into the humanbosom. The 
great charm of travelling in Scotland. arises from this cir- 
cumstance; on visiting the ruins of an ancient castle, whose 
remains bespeak the all-destroying effects of time, the travel. 
ler’s attention is directed to some other building ofa similar 
description seated at a distance on the pinnacle of a mighty 
cliff, whose former proprietors had been for generations at 
variance with those of the place where he is standing, and 
the old crones of the country relate with untired delight and 
with an accuracy of memory attributable alone to the preva 
lence of coral tradition, the alternate victories and reverses; 
the daring exploits and dreadful suffering, springing from 
enmities ‘whose wing never tired, and whose eye never slept.” 

These quarrels frequently originated in chance, or some 
trivial insult, which ighted up a flame of hatred that spared 
oe in its desolating course. The Scotch, as a nation, are 





old, daring, patient of fatigues and hardships; dwelling in 
the midst of their native hills, they have always a warm 
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heart for their friends, and a hard blow for their enemies; to 


‘use their old adage, ‘they never turn their back on friend or 


foe.’ Their friendship is as lasting as their enmity—the same 
attachment which binds them to each other, leads them to 
consider their friends as part of themselves, and to resent in- 
juries offered to them as if they were their own. I have lis- 
tened to Scottish song, and acknowledge its beauty and pow- 
er even when stripped of all the associations which time and 
place afford, but ! have never derived from it such sure de- 
light as I listened to the simple warblings of some lassie in 
her native glen, perhaps the very scene of the story conveyed 
in the song she was singing. Once I remember, in passing a- 
tong the banks of Loch Ness, between Fort Augustus and In- 
verness, I heard a peasant girl whilst she was engaged in her 
nousehold occupation, singing a favorite air. I had heard it 
im the drawing room sung with execution, by lips whose 
beauty gave grace to every thing they uttered, but never did 
it sound half so sweet as in the stillness of that mountain 
scene.—There is a wild pathos and simplicity in the music 
of Seotland, admirably adapted to the manners of her people 
and the uncultivated grandeur of her mountain scenery. The 
notes of a Scotish ballad as they float along the surface ofa 
lake, or are caught up by the craggy mountain side and 
thrown back upon the ear of the listener, with no accompany- 
ment but the gushing roar of the water fall, sink into the 
heart and soften and subdue the soul. The shepherd whilst 
he ‘tents his flocks,’ on the hill side, high in the bosom of ihe 
mist, beguiles his solitary heurs with his native songs, and 
wrapping himself more closely in his plaid, hums 
“Will thou gang to the ewbhughts my Marion,” 
“And wearin the sheep wi’? me.”—or 
‘Ow’re the hills arnang the heather,’ 

vy some other of the countless strains that picture the simple 
~ceurrences of: pastoral life with a fidelity and feeling that 
eannot be excelled. 

The legends that are handed down from father to son, des- 
eviptive of the times when the good old rule, ‘that might was 
vight,’ sufficed them, and the best legal arguments to unravel 
a knotty point were a stout heart, a good claymore, and a 
strong arm to wield it, tend to give them a strong military 
feeling, and a youth from ruminating on the warlike deeds of 


. his, forbears,’ when he arrives at inanhood, looks to the life 


of a poor, Dut honest sodger; and hence it is, that the Scot- 
lish regiments serving in the long wars on the continent of 
Hurope have been so often remarked for the correctness of 
‘heir moral deportment. It is not unfrequently the case that 
in a family consisting of several sons, a portion of them 
choose a soldier’s life as an honorable calling, and apply 
themselves to it, relying on their bravery and exertion to give 
thea cventually promotion. Sir Walter Scott, I believe it 
is, who states, that in the knapsacks of by far the greater 
number of those belonging to the Scotch regiments who fell 
it Waterloo, were found copies of the Bible, a circumstance 
which goes very far to exalt their military character.” 
I 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
Mr. Huskisson’s speech on the Ship Owners? petition— Continued. 


I thought I had done with figures, and I shall not go into 
ie number of ships which have been built both here and in 
the British colonies. I shall only say, upon that subject, that 
over-trading has depressed the prices, a circumstance that 
will occur in every branch where there has been over-trading. 
I was, however, near forgetting one material point—the a- 
mount of the coasting trade. This Ihave been accused of 
jumbling with the aggregate of foreign trade, by those sapi- 
ent persons who set down its amount at 2,500,000 tons. I 
am very sorry that the returns respecting it have not been in 
the hands of members, and shall take care that they imme- 
diately have them. However, in 1823, this trade amounted 
‘0 7,899,000 tons; in 1824, 8,110,000; in 1825, 8,340,000; and 
in 1826, 8,306,000 tons. Thus, this trade has grown with our 
growth, and is of the greatest advantage to the towns along 
our coasts. Can, then, any one say, after this, that our ma- 
ritime interest is diminished? And this coasting trade is, I 
contend, much better, for the purpose of forming both good 
sailors and a shipping interest, than that of Holland with our 
astern coast—than those of the Baltic and of France into all 
our coasts. For it is carried on all the winter, and caleula- 
ied to give bothstrength, and skill, and boldness to our ma- 
tiners. When the facility ofship-building is spoken of, our 
trade with Norway is dwelt upon; but that trade can last only 
for a few months; andas to their entering into competition 
with us, letit only be recollected that the principal articles 
with which they are supplied for this purpose, are also fur- 
nished by us. Then, their ships are laid up for months, while 
‘luring the same period, our vessels produce greater benefits 
to us than theirs can possibly do for them during the months 
in which they can compete with us; and as the duration of a 
ship’s life is of value, is its lying in harbour during tempestu- 
ous weather to be accounted nothing? And now, with regard 
to paying respect to information obtained—God knows from 
where or whence—I certainly (when I gave my answer to 
that memorial from the shipping interest, about which so 
much has been said) did not sayall those things, but I gave 
the conclusion which I had drawn from the knowledge and 
the consideration of them. Another matter remains to be 
defended which I recommended to Parliament ; the act passed 


in 1825, by whieh the Crown wasenabled to open the trade of | the 


~ colonies to friendly nations, under certain conditions. 
re this, I was abused by the shipping interest; it was called 
measure tending to diminish the trade with or sugar co- 





lonies; but I thought it would be better not tokeep our great 
possessions in North America as a mere sugar island. I know 
that the time has been when our colonies were refused per- 
mission to make even a nail, or to weave a yard of cloth for 
themselves. In the attempt todo so, we saw incipient rival 
manufactures, but upon great political views we have deem- 
ed it better, and we think our colonies will be more attached 
by the adoption of a more liberal system, which became more 
necessary, When all other countries were departing from 
their old course. For the interest of Great Britain, for the 
interest of the navy, we felt ourselves bound to allow the na- 
tions of the North of Europe to navigate to our colonies in 
their own vessels. The reason is, the principal object of our 
navigation laws were, next to securing our own trade, to pre- 
vent the carrying trade from falling in the hands of any one 
particular country. This trade had been opened to the Uni- 
ted States in 1822, and that (the carrying) trade they carried 
on with most maritime colonies except ours, and the conse- 
quence was, that their tonnage was nearly equal to half of 
the whole British tonnage, and taking in Cuba and the Span- 
ish colonies, exceeded that of Great Britain. Therefore, on 
the soundest principles, and on a view of the best interests of 
this country, it must be admitted that it is desirable to put the 
countries of Europe on a fair footing of competition with the 
United States in this particular. I did not wish the commerce 
of the United States to be injured, but, without prejudice to 
them, it was only fair that the trade of other countries, I 
mean such as treated us upon principles of equal] favour, 
should be putupon the same footing. They were not satisfied 
with this, and perhaps it is fortunate that they were not; the 
result may be, that a part of the 100,000 tons of American 
shipping, may be supplied in our colonial ports, by the ship- 
ping of Hamburg and other places, and, if so, I feel to treat 
the charge as alike beneficial to the interests of the colonies, 
and favourable to the maritime power of this country. It 
will have the effect of cementing the communication between 
this country, our colonies, and otherstates. Sir, lam sure I 
ray say this without being acoused of any disposition to break 
through that communication which happily subsists between 
England and the United States of America; whilst I pursue 
British interests in justice towards ourselves and our coloni- 
al territories. Why sir, if these colonies are to be merely 
supplied from this country with articles of manufacture and 
merchandize, I say that they will not be able to maintain 
themselves, but must be ruined by the experiment. I have 
been frequently reproached by the organs of the shipping in- 
terest, for allowing the island of Newfoundland to be sup- 
plied with articles of forzign produce free of prohibitory du- 
ties; and I have been told, that this course will not only in- 
jure the supply of British artieles, but that it is detrimental 
to the shipping trade of this country. While I admit that it 
may be a comparative injury to some trades—for instance, 
the biscuit bakers—I cannot allow that it produces a detri- 
mental effect on the shipping interest. On the contrary, I 
am satisfied that it has not injured, but promoted and advan- 
ced those interests, to open the trade of Newfoundland; and 
that English navigation has been materially benefitted by 
that anomalous measure. Ships clear out, and, because they 
are not laden with areturn cargo direct in British merchan- 
dize,the inference is,that neither our commerce nor our ship- 
pinginterest is benefitted. But this is a false inference. 


In the first three months of the last year, British ships, to 
the amount of 6,000 tons, went to that settlement from Ham- 
burg, and carried with them 8,500 barrels of flour, and 31,500 
Ibs. of biscuit; so that, instead of injuring British trade or 
shipping, by the adoption of this course, I have promoted the 
interests of both, by opening the trade with New-foundland. J 
now come to the Sugar Colonies, and I trust honourable gen- 
tlemen will duly consider within themselves for a single mo- 
ment the numerous complicated and conflicting interests, 
which a person in my situation has to reconcile. The sugar 
colonies are in this situation. As it respects this country the 
have a monopoly ofthe sugar trade, but that it is not Seal 
much, owing to the extension of the colonies of late years. 
Within a recent period, various additions have been made to 
these colonies, among others Demerara; and they now actu- 
ally supply, annually, 60,000 hhds. of sugar more than we 
want, or can find any demand for in our market. For this the 
colonies can only find a vent in foreign markets, and the price 
which they there receive must depend upon the price of other 
sugars in these markets; and it is scarcely necessary to point 
out the way in which the price of the commodity in the for- 
eign, influences the price inthe home market. “The conse- 
qunece of all this is, that this monopoly is worth just nothing 
at all to the colonies. We compel the sugar grower, by arti- 
ficial regulations, to produce sugar at a cost above that at 
which sugars can be produced at other places, and, ¢onse- 
quently, they are obliged to sell at a higher price, and we thus 
place the population, for whom the planter is bound to pro- 
vide, in a situation cruel in the extreme.—It now becomes a 
consideration, whether with safety we can allow the colonies 
to be supplied with articles of trade and manufacture from 
foreign states, which articles we are unable to supply as 
cheaply as can those foreign states. I admit, sir, that the 
case would be a somewhat difficult one,if we were able to con- 
sume all the sugar grown by the colonies, for then there 
would’ be a real monopoly on their part, whereas at present 
the monopoly is only nominal. Supposing that to be the case, 
price of sugars here would be so much higher than else- 
where, and the counterbalancing advantage would be so tri- 
fling that the country would not endure it. Bat such is not the 
case. Inrelation to the present motion, lam free tosay that 
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the state of the Colonies is a a question with which the ship- 
ping interest is closely connected; while the general interes! 
of the country are also concerned. If we were so foolish as tu 
make a futile attempt at preserving our shipping; in prefer 
ence to, and at the expense of, our colonies, the result wou Mi 
be, that our colonies would be ruined; our industry paralysed; 
and that the shipowners themselves could not fail to partake 
of the general distress, which must inevitably accompany an 
experiment of that kind. Sir, it has been made a matter of 
complaint against us, that we opened the trade of the East In- 
dies to foreign shipping, but it isa complaint, with as little 
foundation as the rest of the charges brought against us. Do 
hon. gentlemen think, that the Rast Indies is alittle istand 
which can be guarded by a fort? . Do they forget, that if we 
persisted in the exclusive system there, there are other ports 
in that quarter of the world? Yes, even on the Ganges itself, 
which, if we did not open ours, would, nevertheless, be fully 
opened to foreign powers, at ourexpense? The system pur- 
sued in the East Indies, has been stated to be an innovation. 
Let me be allowed to call the attention of honourable gentie- 
men to a treaty, bearing date in 1791, by whieh the trade 
with British India is opened on terms of equality, to countries 
in amity with our own. After this, I should hope, that the 
charge of innovation will be abandoned. Sir, when we reflec 
on the amazing inérease of British shipping, during, and up to 
the close of the late war, and consider the amount of tonnage 
thrown out of employment at its conclusion, it must be admit- 
ted, that the difficulty was great, under these circumstances 
of sudden change, to find employment for that shipping. Sir, 
if we had not altered various parts of our Navigation La vs— 
if we had not amended the system of Marine Duties—if we 
had not adopted the Warehousing system, this country would 
never have been able to find any thing like adequate employ- 
ment for such a mass of shipping as was diverted by that e- 
vent from the channels of its previous occupation, and the 
distress now complained of would have been still greater. 

Early in 1814, as soon as peace was concluded, I find a me- 
morial was laid before the Board of Trade, signed by Mr 
Buckles, who has since rendered himself so active as the 
chairman of the ship-owners, calling on us to re-establish an 
extensive warehousing system in this country ;and threatening 
us if we didnot adopt the suggestion, with the loss of our trade - 
and commerce. Sir, the arguments contained in that memori- 
al afforded potent reasons for the adoption of the system which 
it indicated. It was clearly proved that it was necessary to a~ 
bate the extravagant duties with which commerce in this 
country was shackied, and give an adequate eneouragement 
to foreign merchandise. Such were the arguments contain- 
ed in the document to which I have alluded, and, perhaps, 
some will think it unfortnimte that the advice was not imme~ 
diately acted on. Be this a8 it may, the Committee of Trade, 
to whom the memorial was addressed, acted, perhaps, tardily, 
but, without doubt, wisely. {Lhey adopted the suggestions of- 
fered them, and the consequetic’ was, that our shipping found 
employment in foreign trade, Which otherwise would not have 
existed as regarded this country. Sir, all practical porsons 
have admitted, that the dues avid tharges imposed in our ports 
upon foreign shipping, were so great and burdensome, as to 
exclude them almost entirely from our harbours. In short, it 
was an instruction given to the masters of foreign ships, which 
had oceasion to pass down the channel, on no account whatev- 
er, and by nomeans, to venture into an English port. No, sir, 
not for the safety of the cargo—not for the preservation of the 
lives of the crew. Such were the direction given by foregn 
owners to their captains. They were observed, and the con- 
sequence was, that it has been proved that ships have hey 
wrecked upon our coasts, property lost, and lives sacrificed, 
because the foreign merchant was afraid tomeet the expence 
attendant upon taking shelter in a British harbour. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, I put it to the House whether what I have now 
stated does not alone, and in itself, afforda sufficient reason 
for the abolition of these charges. But, looking at the matter 
in another point of view, if we had continued them how could 
we have talked of a warehousing system? Therefore I trust, 
that the charge in respect of these dues will be abandoned, 
and that neither the House nor the country will, for a moment 
grudge the one hundred and thirty thousand pounds paid out of 
the Exchequer to persons possessing beneficial interests in va~ 
rious harbour lights: but that, on the contrary, whatever 
further expense may be necessary on this head, would 
be gladly continued. Concessions had been made in favour © 
Portugal, and ofthe Brazils, some years before; and it was 
only an extension of the same principle, and doing an act of 
justice to other powers, to admit them into our ports on the 
same footing. To listen to arguments which have been publicly 
urged in other places, and to gentlemen who have addressed 
the House, it might be believed that the blame which had been 
attached to the new system ought to fall exclusively on my 
head. Sir, this is unjust; no such thing is the case. Neither 
for the reciprocity system, the warehousing system, or the 
changes which have been made in the navigation laws, am I 
accountable ;and of no one of these measures can I claim to my~ 
self the merit—they all originated at periods and with persons 
totally Gussunsiad with my official career. 

(10 BE CONCLUDED.) 
a 


Temperance—Temperance, that virtue without pride, and 
fortune without envy, that gives vigor of frame and tranqui- 
lity of mind; the best guardian of youth and s of ald 
age, the precept of reason as well as religi ician of 





thesoul as wellas the body, the tutelar; goddess of health, 
and universal medicine of life.—Sir Wm. Temple. 
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POPULAK READINGS. 


HOM THE TWENTY-SEVENTH NUMBER OF LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 
THE HISTORY OF MYSELF. 

The great Earl of Cork has left an inventory of the whole 
stock of his mundane possessions, when, somewhat like the 
knight errants of elder times, he started on the theatre of 
the world in search of adventures. The catalogue is suffi- 
ciently scanty, but [dare not venture to follow the example of 
this illustrious personage, fearing that the enumeration of 
‘he articles of a wardrobe, cut plainly after the modern fash- 
ion, might be less interesting than the description of slashed 
doublets and embroidered vests. It is enough to say, that, 
jike the renowned noble of Elizabeth’s days, I left my native 
place toseek my fortune,choosing the metropolis for the scene, 
very lightly burthened with property of any kind: yet, a gen- 
Hleman by birth and education, I could not stoop to any occu- 
pation that might endanger the Joss of caste; and, leaving a 
very small yen of my patrimonial inheritance to provide 
for household expenditure, I dedicated the principal part to 
the payment of the necessary fees, and entered as a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn. This was assuredly the happiest period of 
my life. lL inherited a dreary lodging up two pair of stairs in 
Chancery-lane; got my dinner when and how I could; fagged 
exceedingly hard all day; and solaced myself in the evening 
at one of the theatres, or at some delightful female party, to 
which, though my acquaintance in town was very limited, I 
was not unfrequently invited. This was true enjoyment. 
Nothing could be more complete to my unpractised mind than 
the illusions of the stage. Hamlet, he of Elsineur, the royal 
Dane, so often the subject of my boyish meditation, lived and 
breathed before me. I gazed with breathless anxiety at the 
desperate struggle of Richard on Bosworth’s bloody field, 
and wept hot tears at the veritable sorrows of Belvidera. It 
was a year or two before I learned to distinguish Kean’s fea~ 
tures beneath Othello’s sooty mask; and then, of course, my 
pleasure was diminished. I became critical, thought more 
about the actor than the play, and discovered faults in both. 
Still there was an infinity of gratification left. I shall not 
easily forget the felicity that awaited me, when I exchanged 
my mean apartment for a well-lighted drawing room, filled 
with fair and gentle forms, ringing with music, and breath- 
ing of perfume. I am sure I must have been exceedingly 
agreeable in those days, when, thinking so little of myself, 
and so well inclined to be pleased with every body around me, 
J danced, and laughed, and talked aonsense, such as women 
loved to listen to, with every girlI met. There soon camea 
change, though the alteration was slight. I no longer paid 
my three-and-sixpence for the sole purpose of looking for 
five liours at Miss Paton, the prima donna, of Covent-Garden; 
and, tired of Paine’s first set, I came away disappointed 
from balls when there was no waltzing. New felicities, how- 
ever, Sprang up around me. Ihad a taste for pictures, and 
mounted into the seventh heaven, when gazing upon the won- 
ders wrought by the magic pencil of the old masters. 

At length I began to find that the income which, in the 
early days of my residence in London, sufficed for all my 
wants, was becoming exceedingly inadequate to the demands 
which I now felt to be absolutely necessary; and I pondered 
upon the means of recruiting my finances. .A matrimonial 
speculation offered itself. In my anxiety to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with every branch of my profession, I had 
entered for a year into an attorney’s office. The family of 
Mr. Stubbs consisted of a wife, and one fair‘daughter, heiress 
of all her father’s wealth; tall, and stately, and handsome, 
according to the ideas of those who can pause in the streets, 
to admire the affected air and regular features of the fancy 
wig-blocks which stare simpering through a perfumer’s shop 
window. She was accomplished, too; that is, she could mur- 
der the compositions of Rossini and Mozart, make hideous 
discord of the last popular song, and daub hieroglyphics up- 
on vases and hand-screens. Her claims tofashion weré not 
to be disputed: she was frilled, flounced, brooched, chpaped, 
ear-ringed, and braceletted, after the newest mode, absolitte- 
ly dazzling the eyes of the beholders with the richness of her 
dress, and the profusion of her ornaments. 

Being frequently invited by Mr. Stubbs, to “cut my mut- 
ton,” or “take pot luck,” which, in his elegant phraseology, 
meant to dine upon two courses at his table, I had constant 
opportunities of ingratiating mysclf with the fair Amelia. 
Alas! she was not to my taste—in vain did I strive to discov- 
er charms in the large, round, unmeaning eye, which did their 
best to cast languishing glances upon mine. She was hate- 
ful to my sight, and my ears were wounded by the mincing 
affectation with which she clothed the sentiments of a coarse 
and vulgar mind. I used to stand before her portrait in the 
drawing-room, endeavouring to reconcile my wayward fancy 
to the bride presented on the glowingcanvass. There she 
was dressed in pink satin, trimmed with three blond flounces, 
a gold tissue scarf thrown across one shoulder, a long lace 
veil flowing from her hair, a plume of feathers in her head, 
and jewelled like an Indian queen, reclining over her harp. 
A grand piano on one side, an album, bound in morocco and 
gold, open before her—books and drawings scattered about; 
and in the back ground, through an open door, was seen a 
footman in a flaming livery, bearing a silver salver, loaded 
with pines and grapes from the hot-house, belonging to her 
father’s villa at Bieie. Sickening at the ostentatious dis- 
play, 1 always retired sighing from the spot; and, being once 
caught in the act, Miss Stubbs concluded that 1 must be far 
gone in the tender passion. Her father, one day, assumi 
@ countenance of wonderful importance, seiaed the four 








button ofmy coat, not being able to reach a higher altitude, 
and after a tedious exordium concerning the difficulty which 
a young man would find in earning salt to his porridge at the 
bar, offered, if I would relinquish my aristocratical prejudi- 
ces, to take me into partnership, and obliquely hinted at the 
possibility of my winning the affections of Amelia, and step- 
ping at once into a flourishing business. Oh, what a direful 
struggle did my pride sustain with the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
the mainmon of this world. It conquered, however; and, ex- 
tricating myself as well as I could, from the awkward dilem- 
ma in which I had been placed by the forward zeal of Mr. 
Stubbs, I escaped the contamination of his office, and retired 
to my narrow den in Chancery-lane, a free man! 

No more dinners and suppers at the rich attorney’s table! 
and if by any chance I happened to encounter the indignant 
Amelia, she gave me a withering look, and tossed her head 
disdainfully. Mrs. Stubbs was absolutely outrageous. She 
wondered what the fellow could mean by sich conduct; but he 
would starve in his pride, and die in a ditch. 

Somewhat alarmed lest this prediction should be verified, 
I was fain to eke out my slender income by subscribing for 
the press. I blush at the recollection of the multifarious 
heaps of solemn trash which I have inflicted on the reading 
public, in the shape of essays upon political economy; consid- 
erations upon the catholic question; hints for improvements 
in the courts of equity; philosophical inquiries concerning 
gooseberry bushes; and strictures upon the poctry, painting, 
literature, science, and the drama of the day; to say nothing 
of maudlin effusions in verse, tragic scenes, tours in Norman- 
dy, letters from the shores of the Euxine, and sentimental 
love tales; all written, be it understood, simply and solely for 
filthy lucre, without the slightest pleasure in literary pursuits, 
or the slightest desire for literary distinction. But I will not 
reveal the secrets of the trade; and J mention my sins of au- 
thorship merely because they led to an acquaintance with one 
of the sweetest creatures who ever inspired a poetical imagi- 
nation with a theme for a love elegy. I had observed a thin, 
pale young man, continually haunting a bookseller’s shop 
which I frequented. His appearance and manners were in- 
teresting. We entered into conversation with each other, 
were mutually pleased, and, exchanging visits, I was intro- 
duced to his sister, who kept his house for him. He wasa 
young surgeon struggling for practice, and troubled with little 
of this world’s wealth. Imagine every thing that is fair, soft, 
sweet, and lady-like, anda faint image of Marianne Langley 
will spring up in the mind. How I managed to avoid falling 
in love at first sight, I know not, her poverty, perchance, and 
mine, forbade it. I marvel, however, at my prudence, espe- 
cially as I felt thatshe was very charming; and found, when 
the sameness of the amusements which had at first delighted 
me began to pall, the highest gratification in the conversa- 
tion of one of the most intellectual beings upon earth—a sim- 
ple-minded, graceful woman, totally unconscious of her at- 
tractions, and shrinking timidly from their display. In all 

robability I must have been subdued by the truly feminine 
~ eliness of this gentle creature, had not accident thrown 
me into the path of a brighter beauty. 

A sprig of nobility, whom I met unexpectedly, when taking 
shelter from a shower of rain, chose to renew a school ac- 

uaintance, and asked me to accompany him in his canvass 
or a borough in Hampshire. He gained his election, and, 
grateful for my exertions, carricd me down with him to spend 
the Easter holidays at his father’s mansion. There I was 
domesticated with lady Susan H}H——, a blooming young crea- 
ture just entering into life; and, as I thought, completely un- 
spoiled by the adulation which followed every movement. 
She was at once playful and elegant, affectionate and digni- 
fied; and, enchanted by her fascinations, I became the veriest 
slave who ever bent his neck to Cupid’s yoke. My modest 
passion was unnoticed by the high-born beauty’s parents; and 
when wemet in London, I obtained the enviable privilege of 
visiting in Hanover Square. Now came the pleasing agonies 
of love. I followed the fair idol of my affections to every 
lace wherein it was possible for me tomake my appearance, 
leapted the park, that I might gaze upon her as she glided 
along the drive, and cursed the stars which either obliged me 
to mount a sorry hack, or to pedestrianize, instead of making 
one in the group of gallant horsemen who lounged idly under 
the trees near Stanhope gate, some of whom presumed to 
thrust their heads into her carriage window, or rode with one 
hand placed negligently upon the door. Sometimes—for my 
introduction into Hanover Square gave me the entree into 
other fashionable houses—I met lady Susan at-parties, and, 
while standing by her side in a balcony, bowered.over with 
luxuriant plants, and looking into an ‘iluminatedllaérden, 
breathing the gushing incense of innumerable flowers, listen- 
ing to the dying falls of music’s sweetest strain, and whisper- 
ing tender tales in anot unwilling ear, | tasted a heaven of 
happiness. In the corner of the Countess of H——’s opera 
box, too, amid divine melodies, the wrial forms of groups 
who might personate the zephyrs, in their fairy dance, and 
surrounded by brilliant constellations of beauty, decked in 
the richest ornaments which fancy could devise, heart, eye, 
and ear, feasted on exquisite delights. My fair friend imbib- 
ed a taste for pictures from me, and we frequently met at the 
British Gallery, gazing at the Titians and the Clandes, while 
we thought only of each other. We enjoyed.also delicious 
promenades in Kensington Gardens, and spent many ecstatic 
minutes among the hyacinths and camellia japonicas at the 
fashionable nursery grounds. 


‘But there were numerous drawbacks to this felicity. La-}. 


dy Susan was frequently with parties, and in places unap- 





proachable by me; and I never stepped out of the hackney 
eoach, which conveyed me to the corner of Hanover-square, 
without perceiving the utter madness of my passion. I had, 
moreover, many bitter mortifications to encounter in the dis- 
tinguished circle to which I now aspired: an empty purse o- 
bliged me to'decline numberless agreeable proposals from my 
new associates, as my pride would not allow me to be franked 
by richer men; and from the high exclusive party, who had no 
toleration for their inferiors in rank, I received affronts which 
were not sufficiently tangible fornotice. They eyed me with 
civil contempt, overlooked me, or uttered some cold sarcasm 
in my hearing; the more cutting as it could sot juslify me in 
knocking the offender down. I was kept in a continual state 
of excitation; my studies were interrupted; and I lost all 
pleasure in the society of my equals. If! mixed in their as- 
semblics I was hypped and out of humour; yet such is the fol- 
ly of the world, that while making myself almost too disagree- 
abie for endurance, | was courted and flattered te a ridiculous 
excess by all my acqaintance, who seemed to derive reflected 
lustre from my titled associates. Marianne Langley was the 
only person who lamented over the alteration in my spirits 
andmanners. She was unaware of the cause, and J wasself- 
ish enough to permit her to sooth my perturbed feelings with- 
out considering the danger to which she was exposed by this 
confidential intercourse. I shut my eyes to the attachment evi- 
dently growing in her gentle breast, and satisfied all consci- 
entious scruples with the persuasion that her good sense would 
point out the impossibility of a more tender connexion. Poor 
girl! she was, perhaps happily, ignorant of the discontent 
which I cherished even in her sweet society. She seldom went 
into public; but I remember once she asked me to accompa- 
ny her and afriend to Covent Garden. We sat in the dress 
circle, andthe vulgarity of my situation soon appeared in its 
broadest colours. I felt myself degraded—yes, idiot that 1 
was—degraded in being detected in the act of showing a de- 
cent degree ofcivility to one of the loveliest and most »mia- 
ble of earthly creations. My attention was distracted by the 
appearance of Lady Susan [1 , who entered a private box, 
escorted by Lord O——. To this person I had an utter aver- 
sion. He was a pale, fair, insignificant looking creature; his 
face more than half obscured by a mass of sandy hair, stiffen- 
ed up in stays; with a pair of dull grey eyes, peering over the 
collar of his shirt, a reptile that I could have crushed between 
my fingers; and yet, backed by his title, and his large posses- 
sions, he surveyed me and my pretensions with unmitigated 
scorn, and presumed, in despite of the favor which I enjoyed 
to dangle after Lady Susan. His eye-glass was soon levelled 
at the front row, where I was fixed for the evening, in all the 
horrors of doing the agreeable toa female party, evidently 
without the slightest claim to fashiow. All Marianne’: charms 
were to me rendered nngatory by her want of stv'c: and Yer 
friend was perfectly atrocious, a masculine Jooking woman, 
in a faded red gown, a blue turban, with a gold band, and a 
little perking feather stuck in the corner. Lady Susan’s at- 
tention was drawn by her companion to the spot. She sat, 
like Juliet, ungloved, leaning her cheek upon her beantiful 
white hand, and shaking away the clustering curls from v 
brow of snow, she turned her fair head from the stage, and 
gave one long look, as if to satisfy herself of my identity, and 
then resumed her former attitude. Isaw her smile at some- 
thing uttered by Lord O , and suffered martyrdom. Pity 
was the least mortifying feeling that I could hope to excite, 
and there was too much reason to fancy that she beheld me 
with contempt. Poor Marianne! she was happy; she sympa- 
thised deeply in all the hopes and fears of Clari, and address- 
ed her observations to me, in the full confidence that I parti- 
cipated in her enjoyment. She could not guess that I would 
have preferred the depths of Tartarus to the seat which I oc- 
cupied by her side. The evening’s entertainments closed at 
last, and I sought my home, in the worst possible frame of 
mind. Wowever, I was one of Fortune’s spoiled children. All 
my care and anxieties were removed by the intelligenee which 
greeted me on the following day. I learned that a distant con- 
nexion of my mother’s had died, and left me heir to five hun- 
dred thousand pounds. I never suspected that the old man 
possessed as many pence; and used to visit him occasionally, 
merely because I would not seem too proud to notice a poor 
relation. He burrowed in a dismal hole in Took’s Court, and 
bequeathed all his property to me, becauseas he justly ob- 
served, I was not a legacy hunter, and did not plague him with 
fulsome attentions. 

The instant that the stock was transferred to my name, ! 
made my appearance in Hanover-square. The Earl received 
my proposals with haughty courtesy; thanked me for the hon- 
our, but was very sorry to say that he had pledged himself to 
give all his interest with his daughter to Lord O——. I en- 
treated to be allowed to receive my dismissal from Lady Su- 
san’s lips; and, too highly principled to exercise any undue 
control, this indulgent parent gave the required permission. 
My triumph was complete: the lovely creature threw herselt 
into my arms, and wept precious drops of joy at the alteration 
in my prospects. It was quitea scene, fur my raptures were 
overwhelming. The Earl was affected even to tears, and said 
that he was glad to see that true love still existed in so cold 
and heartless a world. It was not, however, in my power to 
reconcile the Countess to the match. She constantly and de- 
cidedly opposed it; but her influence with Susan was not very 
great, and we were solemnly engaged to each other. ‘ 

What pen can paint my ecstaciea? Continually occupied 
in Frere cares, every hour of absence was spent in prep2- 
rations for the reception of my bride. Our marriage was ne~ 
cessarily postponed for a considerable period, in comequeace 
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of the difficulty of obtaining a house in town, and an estate in 
the country entirely to our wish; but, happy in the unrestrain- 
ed intercourse sanctioned by my situation in the family, we 
scarcely regretted the delay. Intoxicated with my passion, 

and rendered somewhat consequential by the accession of so 
much wealth, I neglected all my old acquintance. Langley’s 
health, always exceedingly delicate, required a warmer cli-- 
mate, and he had accepted a situation in South America. His 
sister removed to the house of a relation in Lambeth. I ob- 

tained her address, but forgot to call; and an incident occur- 
red which made me ashamed to approach her. I was driving 
Lady Susan in a pheton through Piccadilly; a stoppage oc- 

curred, which placed my carriage by the side of a hackney 

coach; a casual glance discovered Marianne, seated with a 
vulgar, red-faced woman, who was fanning herself with her 
pocket handkerchief. My companion’s eyes followed mine, 

and an abject sensation of pride prevented me from acknow- 

ledging an acquaintance with a person in such humble circum- 

stances. I turned my head away, but could not escape the 

sight of Marianne’s distress. She looked at first surprised, 

then grew deadly pale, and covering her face with her hands, 

‘ell back into the corner of the vehicle. 1 extricated my car- 

riage with a jirk, and drove rapidly forward, regardless of 
Susan’s complaints of the pavement. Vexed and annoyed, I 

did not recover my composure during the wholeday: After- 

wards, upon reflection, I rather rejoiced that the deed was 
done, which must convince Marianne of the fallacy of any 

hopes which she might have incautiously indulged; but her 
jast look of anguish often recurred, and brought with it a pang 
to my conscious heart. 

In the interim, money, joined to indefatigable exertion, had 
levelled every obstacle tomy marriage, and thenuptial day 
was fixed for the Saturday in the week which followed the 
ensuing Easter. The H—— family came to town early in 
the spring, in order that Lady Susan might superintend the 
tabour of her trades’-people in her bridal paraphernalia; and 
for the same reason they determined to relinquish their usual 
custom of spending the Easter holidays in thecountry. I at- 
tended my aifianced bride to the last opera preceding the 
holy week. Astrong musical attraction rendered the crowd 
very great in the saloon, where we stood waiting the an- 
nouncement of the carriage; and while completely hemmed 
in, in a corner, } had the felicity of hearing a gossip of quali- 
ty utter several sneering remarks upon the approaching de- 
vradation of an old aristocratic family, in their connexion, 
with what she was pleased to term, a personage soiled with 
candle ends and whale blubber, a half-starved gentleman, en- 
tiched by the miserly savings of some vulgar soap-boiler, to 
whom he had the happiness of being nearly related. Lady 
i cast an expressive glance at her dongles and I felt the 
pressure of Susan’s arm on mine relax. She said nothing, and, 
ashained-to confess that I had been annoyed by the imperti- 
nent tattle of a foolish woman, we quitted the house in silence. 
Vhe next morning I was informed that Susan had caught cold, 
und could not see me; and the following day the whole family 
left town for Brighton. Ireceived a formal notification from 
‘he Earl; of the change in his daughter’s sentiments, enclos- 
iug @ passionate epistle, which I had addressed to the faithless 
‘air, and ten days after that appointed for our nuptials, she 
became the wife of Lord O _ 

No words can portray my grief and indignation. Tabjured 
at onee the whole perjured sex, and resolved to bury myself 
and my wrongs in the depths of the country. Previously to 
‘he execution of this resolution, happening to pass Somerset 
House, just opened for the annual exhibition, I suffered the 
entreaties of a friend to persuade metoenter. In the great 
room, and placed in the most conspicuous part hung two por- 
traits by the same artist—mine and that of Lady Susan. They 
were whole lengths; and the painter, according to his instrue- 
‘ions, had made them companions to each other. In the pre- 
eding year I should have surveyed my own resemblance, ex- 
reuted by one of the best masters of the modern school, with 
infinite complacence: now J stood under it, anxiously longing 
to tear the canvas into shreds. It struck my jaundiced eye as 
neing exceedingly affected and ridiculous. In obedience to Su- 
san’s wish I had allowed the artist to deck me out in a mas- 
querade-dress, and I stood, like Lord Byron in the print, with 
any throat bare,‘and the addition of a hat and feathers ona 
table, and a mask in my hand, altogether a most conceited 
personage. While chafiing inwardly, at the figure which I 
vut, and thinking that, excepting the superiority of the exe- 
ution, my portrait might complete, in absurdity, with that 
‘of Miss Stubbs, I heard a long-drawn sigh breathed at my el- 
vow. Another followed deeper still. I turned round, and be- 
eld the interesting Amelia in tears, holding the catalogue o- 
pen in one hand, marked with a pencil at No. 22, portrait of 
Lerche inthe other’ ieers oars Reet end 
- Se, tee tniee, hens ery affecting exhibition, and 

ough ave been touched by so flattering a proof of con- 
stancy; but it only increased my spleen, and I ontel from 
‘he spot, and away from London, as fast as possible. 

os dispositton, formerly extremely social, was completely 
( ‘anged. 1 indulged in misanthropic feeling, and nursed m 
chagrin with obstinate bitterness; but, notwithstanding al 
wy efforts, there was no possibility of preventing the invasion 
< iny neighbours. 1 was young, rich, anda bachelor; and no- 
* ng — a four and twenty pounder J eres at my gate could 
' rege them out. The system of a husband-hunti pur- 
frig nt +f tape rural misses and their mammas was pe: 
to cutee’ inlets ou not by any maneuvres be pravailed on 
owers, they waylaid me in every direction. 
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mounted before; and sent them out with the hounds—the chase 
being one of my principal amusements. At church all the ar- 
tillery of female charms was levelled against me; and, with 
out being absolutely brutal, I could not avoid introductions, 
or escape the solicitations to emerge from a dreary solitude, 
which were continually poured into my ears. Nothing re- 
mained except to fly to the continent; and, after eight or ten 
months’ sojourn, I found the place so insupportable, that, rous- 
ing myself to exertion, I made up my mind to travel. An 
auctioneer and house-agent, in considerable practice, dwelt 
in the neighbouring town, and thither I directed my steps, 
with the intention of giving him a commission to let or sell my 
property in the country. ’ 

Riding over, on a fine evening in the early spring, I found 
the place in a bustle in consequence of an annual fair. Ex- 
actly opposite to the inn, in the principal street,stood the man- 
sion of Mr. Jessop, a flaring red brick building, with a parlour 
on each side of a door painted a bright green, and decorated 
with a tremendous brass knocker. The dining room was In- 
dicated by a table drawn close to the low windows, covered 
with bottles and glasses, and surrounded by three or four men 
in buckish costume, the attorney, the surgeon, and some oth- 
er worthy of the town; at the open sashes of the drawing 
room, lolled half dozen ladies in low dresses and short sleeves, 
with artificial flowers in their hair, and looking, like the gen- 
tlemen, a little flustered. 1 had no sooner alighted at the of- 
fice, than out flew a deputation from both apartments, to beg 
that the gentleman would walk in and take some refreshment. 
I was about to decline, haughtily enough—but as I stoood in 
the passage, a door opened into a garden beyond, andI caught 
a glimpse of a femele figure closely attired in deep mourning. 
She turned her head, and disclosed the fair, pale, lovely fea- 
tures of Marianne Langley. I instantly decided upon taking tea 
with Mrs. Jessop. After a little hesitation and consultation 
with her husband, by the mistress of the mansion, whether 
the banker’s lady, in consideration of its being holiday time, 
would excuse the introduction of so humble a person, the gov- 
erness was invited to join the company, and Marianne Lang- 
ley appeared. On that blissful evening I made my peace with 
the most forgiving angel who ever extended mercy to trans- 
zgressing man, and, relinguishing my intention of going abroad, 
I persuaded her to quit her miserable situation as a dependant 
upon vulgar upstarts, and, following her to London, we were 
married. 

LL 


FROM THE ROCKINGHAM GAZETTE. 
I love the memory of that hour, 
When first in youth I found thee; 
For infant beauty gently threw 
A morning freshness round thee; 
A single star was rising there, 
With mild and lovely motion, 
And searce the zephyr’s gentle breath, 
Went o’er the sleeping ocean. 


I love the memory of that hour— 
It wakes a pensive fecling; 
As when within the winding shell, 
The playful winds are stealing. 
It tells my heart of those bright years, 
Ere hope went down in sorrow, 
When all the joys of yesterday 
Were painted on tomorrow. 


Where art thou now? thy once-lov’d flowers 
Their yellow leaves are twining; 

And bright and beautiful again 
That single star is shining. 

But where art thou? the bended grass 
A dewy stone discloses, 

And love’s light footsteps print the ground, 
Where all my peace reposes. 


Farewell! my tears were not for thee, 
*Twere weakness to deplore thee; 

Or vainly mourn thine absence here, 
While angels half adore thee. 

be days were few, and quickly told; 

hy short and mearnfel story 

Hath ended like the morning star, 

That melts in deeper glory. 


—— 


THE LADIES OF VALADOLID. 

The ladies of Valadolid were so agreeable that Isaw much 
less of the city and its buildings than I otherwise should have 
done. In the evening, I aceompanled them to a turtullia, 
which was attended by all the fashion of that place. I really 
think there is less of art in the composition of Spanish wo- 
men than of any other people whatsoever. They neither 
paint nor patch, nor have those periodical moultings of fea- 
thers which fashion elsewhere prescribes; but they all dress 
nearly alike, and in the same ways at all seasons; that Seno- 
ra Maria is only to be distsnguished from Senora Mariana by 
a countenance more melancholy, by black eyes swimming in 
@ more maiden whiteness, or by a figure (which is ever grace- 
ful) of somewhat large or emaller mould. The fasquina, or 
black silk petticoat, is generaily bordered at the bottom with 
black beads, and so disposed into an open kind of net werk, as 


to afford the curious eye the easual felicity of admiring the | the 


most beautiful anele in the world. Their stockings are of 
white silk, and they are never without 2 mantela, pon ample 
veil of white lace,) which is Stine over their head 
45d shouldess when they goa and at other times adopt- 
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ed as ashawl. Small pieces of lead are attached to the bot-_ 
tom of the fasquinas, which accounts for the Ionian elegance 
of its foldings and fall. Amidst the many changes that Spain 
has undergone, the women alone seem to be unchanged. Lat- 
tices, and jealousies, and duennas, and indeed all that used 
to give love-making such a romantic air in this beyond any 
other country, have long since disappeared, but the passion 
itself still continues the existence of Spanish women. It is 
not however, that intriguing kind of love, which we hear of 
in France, where a lady changes her love as easily and as of- 
ten as her gloves;‘but rather a devotion to one object, which 
renders them the greatest tyrants in the world, and makes 
them exact more adoration than was ever offered up at any 
idol’s shrine.—Campaigns in the Peninsula. 
a 


SKETCH OF COMFORT. 


On the Ist of April, 1796,a daughter was born unto Mary 
the wife of William Stephenson, Elyplace, Holborn, which 
daughter, from that blessed hour to the present, has never 
ceased talking. She has got the gift of tongues in the most 
exuberant manner you can conceive. Stenter was a fool tv 
her; he it is true, was noisy; she is —- deafening: his 
loquacious thunder knew at times repose; her’s is the per- 
petual motion which the grave would have hard work to 
stop. The very first thing she did when born was to experi- 
mentalize on her lungs, and I think I may safely add, that 
the experiment will stick by her to the last. As she grew up, 
this amiable weakness grew with her; at six years old, she 
would talk at you by the hour together, no matter to whom 
or to what, whether to a man, a woman, a pug dog, ora bed 
candlestick. She once talked her grandmother into fits, and 
when an apothecary was sent for, she chattered him into such 
confusion that the worthy man forgot to take hisfee. [The 
only good that ever resulted from her loquacity. ] = 

Her father thought a school might possibly cure this dis- 
tressing malady, so dispatched her, one midsummer, outside 
the Rumford stage, toMrs. Thompson’s Seminary. Mark the 
upshot;—on the road, she got into conversation with the 
coachman, who, in attempting to check her prattle, dropped 
his reins, whereupon the horses bolted, overset the vehicle, 
and jerked an alderman, in white stockings, head foremost, 
through the ceiling ofa pig stye. As for the coachman, lucki~- 
ly he only broke his neck. ter a year’s schooling, our prat- 
tling Miss returned home a more desperate prattler than ev- 
er. Nothing came amiss to her—Did a polititian, a poet, or 
a patriot, a parson, a physician, a polemic, did any or all of 
these happen by ill luck to dine with her father —-no matter, 
his day oe would still set too; talk,—talk, tittle, tattle, 
now on dress, now on theatres, aow on puppet shows, now on 
novels, now on—Heaven help me! the calender is too _ 
distressing, too complete a Newgate calender in short, so ¥ 
hasten to dismiss it. 

In the year of our Lord 1814, this good lady took it into 
her head to marry:—I suppose with a view of talking her 
spouse todeath. The gentleman she selected for this expe- 
riment, was a good natured, harmless little fellow, and who 
adored taciturnity; judge, then, what a prize le must have 
gained! For the first month, however, things went on tolera- 
bly smooth—a newly married husband will pardon rauch in a 
good looking wife—even her tongue—the only edged tool, 1 
should add, which never wears out by constantuse. Fora 
full calender month, therefore, no very desperate quarre! 
took place—nothing farther than a perpetual buz on the part 
of the wife, and resignation on the part of the husband.— 
But, since, then, both parties have become sadly — 
The wife’s buz has deepened into a thunder clap; the hus- 
band’s resignation has become despair. And who can won- 
der atit? The dear lady’s tongue night and day is perpetu- 
ally at work; she even talks in her sleep through her nose, 
makes speeches to every chance visitor, and not only prattles 
her servants into rebellion, but even details their conduct to 
her husband, till the poor man grows black in the face with 
the exertion of listening. The loquacity of the whole female 
creation, past, present, and to come, seems centred in her 
single person.—There has been not a “‘lapsus li »” but 
“linguarum,” and it has fallen upon her.—She stands alone, 
like Pompey’s pillar in the wilderness, an unadulterated lo- 
quacious anomaly. And whois this garrulous curiosity—this 
unprecedented egotist—this assiduous linguist—this monu- 
ment of talkativeness—this human flood of verbiage—this 
Niagara of nonsense! Reader, she is my wife ! 


Botanical Curiosity—A leaf of the talipot tree has aoaey 
been brought to this country from Ceylon, of which ar t 
ee 


is anative. The leaf is ina good state of preserv 
measures fully 11 feet in height, 164 feet in its widest spread, 
and from 38 to 40 feet in circumference. If expanded as a 


canopy, it is sufficient to protect a dinner party of six, from 
the rays of the sun; and in Cylon is carried about by the na- 
tives for that purpose. : 


---- _ - 
Nurses—The importance of tem see, snare is 
strongly insisted upon by Mr. North, “Obse Ou 
the convulsions of Infants.” He says A. tion to 


S 


convulsive affections in children may be ly 
in consequence of their being suckled » nurse wditeted to 
t ase of spirituous liquors. several instances J 
hildren recover their health when the 
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‘nurse was changed, who exhibited most of the 
woman who indulged in the cummon vice of gin-drinking.” 
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THE SEA.—There is something in being near the sea, like 
the confines of eternity. It isa new element, a pure abstrac- 
tion. The mind loves to hover on that which is endless and 
forever thesame. People wonder at a steam boat, the inven- 
tion of a man, managed by man, that makes its liquid path like 
an iron railway through the sea. I wonder at the sea itself, 
that vast Leviathan, rolled round the earth, smiling in its 
sleep, waked into fury, fathomless, boundless, a huge world of 
water crops. Whence is‘it? whither goes it? is it of eternity 
or nothing’?—Strange, ponderous riddle! that we can neither 
penetrate nor grasp in our comprehension, ebbing and flowing 
lie human life, and swallowing it up in “thy remorseless 
womb”—what art thou?—What is there in common between 
thy life and ours, who gaze at thee. Blind, deaf, and old, thou 
seest not, hearest not, understandest not; neither do we un- 
derstand, who behold and listen to thee! Great as thou art, 
unconscious of thy greatness,unwieldy, enormous, prepos- 
terous twin sister of matter, rest in thy dark unfathomed cave 
of mystery, mocking human pride and weakuess.—Still it is 
given to the mind of man to wonder at thee, to confess its ig- 
norance,and to stand in awe of thy stupendous might and ma- 


jesty, and of its own being that can question thine.” 





MASONRY.—awn EXTACT. 


“The mysteries which pertain to this fraternity have been 
the source of much obloquy, and its entire exclusion of the 
female sex from its communion has been considered an un- 
just and rigorous rule. In former times the arts and sciences 
had their mysteries. The inventions of the former, and the 
discoveries of the latter, were either applied by individuals 
to their own benefit, or thrown into a common stock for the 
emolument of select associations. In the early stages of free- 
masonry, its votaries applied themselves with great ardour to 
uchitecture & geometry. This will account for the exclusion 
of women. Such laborious pursuits were not adapted to their 
flestination in life, and their station in civilized society. 
measure then, that has been deemed a censure, was the high- 
est eulogium that could be passed on the sex, and in evinecing 
this distinguished respect, our ancient brethren exhibited that 
refinement and courtesy which are always accompanied with 
a just appreciation of female excellence and delicacy. The 
secrets of the arts and sciences, which were elicited by the re- 
searches and employments of the fraternity, were cherished 
for their common Penefit;but the art of printing having thrown 
open the gates of knowledge to all mankind, and the rights 
of invention having been protected by government, the utility 
of secresy, so far as it related to intellectual improvement, 
and the enjoyments of its fruits, wa¢ ina great degree super- 
ceeded. There are, however, secrets of importance to the 
brotherhood, which are entirely innocent, neither touching 
the concerns nor affecting the interests of the uninitiated nor 
impugning the doctrines of pure morality, nor the precepts of 
of our holy religion.” 


INTERESTING TO YOUNG LADIES. 

The following advertisement, on a subject highly interesting 
to many of our fair readers, is copied from the Boston Cen- 
tinel—The editor of that paper remarks, “We presume the 
author of it to be in earnest, as he inclosed three dollars in it 
to pay for the insertion.” ; 


Notice—A young gentleman, of good family and estate, a- 
ged about 23 years, who has a fine house, well furnished, 
wishes to obtain a partner for life, who possesses the follow- 
ing qualifications:—A humble heart, subdued and influenced 
by grace, which prosperity will neither too much elate, nor 
adversity deject; a uniform mild and amiable temper, which 
the trifling incidents of life will not easily irritate; a well 
cultivated mind, with an improved taste for reading; grace- 
ful and pleasing manners, rather modest than assuming; ha- 
hits of prudence and industry ; a decided partiality for 
domestic enjoyments; a good healthy constitution, respecta- 
ble parentage, and a fortune of from ten to twenty thousand 
dollars. If there isa young lady within 300 miles of this 
place, between 18 and 22 years of age, who really possesses 
these qualifications, and is willing to unite herself with 2 man 
whose happiness would consist in endeavours to render her 
happy; and whose united fortunes, under the blessings of 
Providence and frugal management, would render them in- 
dependent and even affluent through life—she may open the 
way to become acquainted with one who would endeavor to 
he such, by addressing a line prior to the first day of January 
next, with postage paid, to J. Z. D. to the care of the editor 
of the Columbian Centinel, in Boston, stating place of resi- 
dence, with such other particulars as may be considered ne- 
cossary. 

TO THE MEMORY OF GARRICK. 

The general voice; the meed of mournful verse, 

The splendid sorrows that adorn’d his hearse, 

The throng that mourn’d as their dead favourite pass’d, 

The grac’d respect that claim’d him to the last. 

While Shakspeare’s image from iis hallow’d base, 

Seem’d to prescribe the grave, and point the place— 

Nor these—nor all the sad regrets that flow, 

From fond fidelity’s domestic wo: 

So much are Garrick’s praise—so much his due— 

As on this spot—one tear bestow’d by you.—Sheridan. 

Brave actions are the substance of life, and good sayings 
the ornament of it.—.£rt of Prudence. 








LONDON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


FROM THE WORLD OF FASHION. 

Ball Dress—Dress of pink crepe-lisse or gauze over asatin slip 
of the same colour; trimmed at the border with two flounces, 
fluted en dents de loups; each flounce edged with pink satin and 
headed by rouleaux of the same material. Between the floun- 
ces, which have a very marked separation from each other, 
are branches representing coral, in pink satin; these are each 
fastened together at the base, by a rosette of pink satin rib- 
bon. The body plain, but ornamented in a novel manner 
with rouleaux of satin, placed upwards, corresponding with 
the branches on the skirt, these are surmounted by scallops 
reversed, en rowleau; an ornament of gauze or crape en limi- 
con, Which forms a ruche, surrounds the bust. The sleeves 
short, with a bias ornament like that mentioned sbove, and 
on the shoulder a scroll trimming of pink satin. A pink satin 
sash, with the ends floating behind, of a moderate length; the 
hair arranged in full clusters of curls on each side of the face; 
an Apollo knot on the summit of the head, surrounded on the 
left side with five Glauvina pins; from the right descends a 
bird-of-paradise plume. Ear-rings of pear!s, and a necklace 
formed of very large oriental pearls in one row. 

Morning Dress—Dress of gros-de-Napies of date leaf-green, 
made high with Mexican points round the throat, and three 
rows of the same kind of ornaments, doubled, round the bor- 
der of the skirt. Body plain, and sleeves en gigot; with broad 
gold regal bracelets at the wrists. The dress surmounted by 
a full narrow ruffoflace. Bonnet of pink satin, ornamented 
with blond, and double pink garden poppies. 

FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 

Summer Promenade Dress—A gown of pistachio green taffe- 
ty, made partially high; with a broad border composed of fo- 
liage ornaments round the skirt; the leaves which extend up- 
wards and downwards, are confined in the middle by a ring 
strap, which seems to separate one leaf from the other; eve- 
ry leaf is edged round by a narrow rouleau; and the points of 
the upper leaves are each finished by a rosette of ribbon, the 
color of the dress: the hem next the shoes is concealed by a 
wadded rouleau. Plain body, a l’Espagnole, with Castilian 
points round the waist: each side of the bust so ornamented 
as to form a stomacher in front, composed of zig-zag dia- 
monds in rich silk cordon. The sleeves are in gigot shape, but 
not very capacious, with antique points at the wrists, and 
next the hand a broad gold bracelet, fastened with a cameo. 
A collar, ala chevellere, of fine lace, falls from the throat and 
is fastened in front, with a red cornelian, set in wrought gold. 
Over a small cap of lace is worn a Leghorn hat, lined with 
pink, and trimmed with bows of broad ribbon, of straw color, 
and pistachio green; very long strings of the same ribbon float- 
ing over the shoulders. i 

Evening Costume—Dress of tulle or of gossamer gauze over 
white satin; the border richly ornamented in slight white sa- 
tin; next the feet the ornament is of an antique Grecian fi- 
gure, forming a sort of fluting: above this a rowleaw, which is 
surmounted by a regular row of scrolls ofcrape, edged with 
white satin: these scrolls are stiffened, and, though light, have 
avery rich appearance. The body is of white satin, fitting 
close to the shape, with a double falling tucker of broad blond, 
divided by a narrow rouleau of satin; the sleeves very short, 
plain and full. On the right side of the bust is worn a small 
bouquet of full blown summer roses. A sash of rich white rib- 
bon has three ends depending in front, which do not come 
quite so low as the trimming at the border; each of these 
ends is terminated by a bow of ribbon. A diadem-beret-toquc 
constitutes the head-dress, and is of pink spotted gauze; the 
diadem-toque part very much elevated: next to the haira re- 
gal coronet bandeau a la Cleopatra: a pink plume resembling 
that of the bird-of-paradise, falls over the left side. The ear 
rings are of fine pearls, as is the necklace, which is fastened 
in front with cameoset in gold; beneath this necklace is tied 
a pink barege sautior, drawn through aring, with an antique 
head in cameo. 

Musical progeny—During the late performance of the In- 
fant Lyra on the harp, in this town, a very surprising instance 
of innate predilection for music was exhibited in a child only 
13 months old, belonging tothe same parents. Although just 
weaned, the bantling boy beats time with singular precision 
to several popular airs; and, as faras its present incapacity 
of speech allows, expresses them by tones delivered with great 
accuracy. If, in the progress of a tune with which the child 
is familiar, commenced by another person, any notes are o- 
mitted, the childsupplies them. This faculty was displayed 
repeatedly before large companies, after his very juvenile sis- 
ter’s performance last week, to the great surprise of every 
one present. The phrenologists doat on the boy, from his in- 
contestible manifestation, as they say, of those organs which 
indicate musical talent. The family are of very respectable 
Irish connexions, and, on the maternal side, are descended 
from progenitors of great eminence in musical science. The 
father possesses extraordinary skill in mechanical invention, 
and is now constructing ah organ, on which he feels confident 
that his little boy will be able to perform in public in six 
months. The child will then be but nineteen months old!— 
Taunton Courier. 

A hint for the ladies—Women may be vain of their persons, 
proud of their accomplishments, and conceited of their wit, 
and no censure will be passed upon them; but when their be- 
havior is divested of that restraint, which characterizes mo- 
desty—the fairest ornament of the sex—that which all men 
most admire—it must give rise to opinions which operate to 
their prejudice. ‘ 
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f-¥The communication from “F’.” was received too late foi 
examination this week. It will be disposed of, either by in 
sertion in our next, or in the manner directed by the writer. 

Education.—It is impossible that any individual can lool 
at the moral‘and intellectual eminence which has been so 
particularly vouchsafed to usas a people, and contrast this 
state of things with the corresponding aspect of other nations, 
without feeling a burst of pleasure and gratulation at our owl 
manifest superiority. There never was a doctrine more ab- 
surd and more insane than that which teaches us to believe 
in the salutary influence of pattial instruction. The idea so 
long entertained that republics do not and cannot offer a pro- 
pitious soil for the high culture of mental endowment, iscom- 
pletely and fully falsified, and a generous and more liberal 
acknowledgement of their susceptibility. is beginning to per- 
vade society. The subterfuge resorted to by the advocates 
of partial illumination, pretending to establish its preference 
above universal education, is shorn of its false colours, and 
the mad and ridiculous notion of danger arising from a too 
general diffusion of light and knowledge, we thank fortune 
has been exploded from the economy of every acute and ho- 
nestobserver. Our country is a prominent and palpable ex- 
ample of the benefits and advantages to be derived from ai 
uncontrouled and uncircumscribed ®peration of intellect- 
and he who takes the trouble to examine into the effects ot 
such a system as they are connected with our moral and poli- 
tical salvation, will and must join us in the expression of ou: 
gratitude for such an invaluable benediction. Kings and 
emperors who rely for the preservation of their power and 
prerogatives on the ignorance and abject superstition of th 
multitude, may well endeavour to extinguish the lamp of 
learning and science, because of its redeeming influence; but 
the slightest argument cannot be shown why we should be 
rendered destitute of the only supporting pillar of our institu- 
tions—We covet no such deliveranee. It has been the eus- 
tem of 2 great many who have not been blessed wiih au op- 
portunity of discerning the good consequences resulting from 
our system of general improvement, to declare, that wisdom 
can only dwell with afew, and that so s00n as its current is 
privileged to run unimpeded through the whole vein of socie- 
ty, its depth becomes lessened in proportion, and its salutary 
effects contracted from a too disjointed and seperate applica- 
tion. Such reasoning, however, is false and unfounded. ‘The 
beauty and efficacy of knowledge is never more apparent and 
powerful than when it is allowed full and unlimited pro. 
gress. It is not among an enlightened population that mora! 
or civilabuses take place—they are only to be found where « 
slavish and unhappy people are so totally deprived of the 
light of information as to possess but a slender capacity of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong, and less disposition tu 
sanction the employment of any proposed remedy suited to 
do away mischances. ‘Of all the imaginable prejudices (say< 
a profound author writing upon this subject,) that which re 
probates the instruction of the people as the source of politi 
cal calamities is the most unaccountable and unfounded. If 
we study the causes of the political convulsions which histe- 
ry records,—if we look at the base ambition which has bec: 
their ordinary stimulant, andthe uninstructed fatuity which 
has in the general been at once its instrument and its victim--- 
if we ponder the trivial matters which have generally served 
as the incentives to ignorance in its career of folly and of 
blood, and estimate the insane projects—the frenzied visions, 
the impracticable aims, which a very little true knowledge 
would have discredited, but which have passed current with 
successive factions, and had their day of admiration and of 
homage—if we look at the extravagant means which a very 
little wit would have exposed, or the dark and terrible expe- 
dients which the realhumanity of general knowledge would 
have abhorred, but which the revolutionary spirit has made 
the freest use in all ages,-we shall be constrained to acquit 
the genius of civil disorder of all participation with the spirit 
of moral and intellectual improvement, and to confess that 
as in times past, popular ignorance has been the most copi- 
ous source of political troubles, so the surest guarantee which 
society can acquire against their repetition is to be found in 
the intellectual culture and the consequent moral elevation 
of the people.” Our incentives to mental exertion 23a Pee 
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ple sovereign and independent, are of the strongest and most 
indubitable character. The conservation of our institutions, 
and their unsullied transmission to posterity depends on the 
increase and unchecked advancement of reason and morality. 
livery one, therefore, should look upon himself as a part of 
the great whole, and qualify himself to act the share of a su- 
ordinate agent in the furtherance and support of his free in- 
heritance. The general mind should be so constituted by a 
‘udicious and careful education, that, while the administra- 
tion of our civil affairs is conducted with prudence and cir- 
cumspeetion, the good of the commonwealth might be invio- 
jably secured by » just and proper conception of right and 
wrong in the popular mind—which would lead to an earnest 
o-operation in the pursuit of that which is good, and a spee- 
dy abandonment of that which is evil. Indebted for our pre- 
eut well-being to the wisdom of the past, we must depend for 
{s preservation on the wisdom that now is, and that which is 
‘9 come. Infidels in the doctrine of human perfectability, we 
are, nevertheless conscious that much more than is yet ac- 
complished might still be done. Although farther advanced 
in the career of knowledge than most other nations, the lamp 
i science sheds not its brightness universally. There are 
set thousands to whom the light and power of education is 
unknown and unfelt—strangers to its salutary influence, and 
subject to the grossest errors that originate in ignorance and 
darkness. So long then as there remain objects to whom the 
henefits of instruction have not been extended, every possible 
tucthod should be put in requisition in order to alleviate their 
condition and place them on a scale of moral and intellectual 
equality with their more fortunate fellow-creatures. 





Mrs. Hemans—-We copy below a short extract from the 
‘Forest Sanctuary,” a poem recently published by Mrs. Ele- 
The charming work from which the selection is tak- 
en is replete with all that beauty of imagery! felicity of ex- 
pression, and tender pathos so characteristic of its predeces- 
sors. Mrs. Hemans is a lady who stands eminently conspicu- 
ous among the female writers of the present day, and to 
whom has been awarded that praise and commendation which 
the genuine merit of her poetry so justly deserves. She is 
one among the few wl have been so fortunate as to acquire 

le good will and favor of every one, which is attributable to 
de employment of that méral and dignified sentiment so uni- 
sersul throughout her works. She never stoops to any thing 
‘mngracious and impure in the choice of her subject, and seems 
to make ither special aim to adopt nothing which the most 
fastidious delicacy might reprehend. Chaste and elegant in 
her diction—choice and appropriate in her imagery, and nice- 
!y correet in her yersification,—she never tires by a profusion 
of common-place ideas, nor shocks by abrupt terminatious. 
The vein of melancholy prevalent in her poetry, so far from 
exciting sad and mournful reflection-~impresses the mind 
with a pleasurable emotion, a sort of devout feeling some- 
‘hing akin to that which overshadows the heart when listen- 
:ng fo a strain of tender music. In short no person that has 
2 soul for poesy can : 2ad her productions without experienc. 
inf the highest pleasure, and granting to Mrs. [Iemans the 
tirst place among living female authors. 

THE FAIR MARTYR, 
4nd she to die! She loved the laughing earih 
With such deep joy in its fresh leaves and flowers! 
-Was not her smile even as the sudden birth 
Of a young rainbow, colouring vernal showers? 
Yes, but to meet her fawn-like step, to hear 
ie gushes of wild song, so silvery clear, 
Which, oft unconsciously, in happier hours 
Plow’d from her lips, was to forget the sway 
of Time and Death below—blight, shadow, dull decay! 


weans. 


Could this change be?—the hour—the scene—where last 
J saw that form, come ficating o’er my mind: 
4 volden vintage-eve;—the heats were pass‘d, 
And, in the freshness of the fanning wind, 

Mer father sat, where gleam’d the first fain@star 
‘rhrough the lime-boughs; and with her light guitar 
She, on the greensward it his feet reclin'd, 
_Tn his calm face laughed up; some shepherd lay 
“inging, as childhood sings on the lone hills at play. 


4nd now—oh God! the bitter fear of death, 
The sore amaze, the faint o’ershadowing dread, 

JNud grasp’d her!—panting in her quick drawn breath 
And in her white lips quivering;—onward led. ‘ 

she Jook’d up with her dim bewildered eyes, 

Aud there smiled out her own soft brilliant skies, 

_ Farin their sultry southern azure spread, __ 

Glowing with joy, but silent!—still they smiled, 


Yet sent down no reprieve for earth’s poor trembling (iid. 


The Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland offer a 
premium of $100 for the best dissertation on the means of 
preventing the diseases incidental to the low lands and marshy 
grounds in the state of Maryland—to be transmitted to the 
committee appointed for the purpose on or before the Ist of 
May next. Each candidate will prefix to his essay a motto, 
which must likewise be written on the outside of a sealed 
packet containing the author’sname and address. 





The degree of Bachelor of Arts was, on the 17th inst. at St. 
Mary’s College, in this city, conferred on Ambrose White, of 
Baltimore, Henry A. Schroeder, of do. John H. Hoskyns of do. 
and Joseph Gegan, of Ireland. George K. Warner and Au- 
gustus W. Bradford, Esq. were admitted to the degree of 


Master of Arts. 
John Buckler, M. D. adjunct Professor of Anatomy in the 


University of Maryland, has been unanimously elected to the 
Professorship of Surgery in that institution, vacated by the 
resignation of Granville Sharpe Pattison, esq. 


John Stricker, Geo. H. Stewart, Robert Wilson, jr. and 
Daniel Raymond, Esqs. are announced as candidates to re- 
present this city in the next legislature of Maryland. 


The Mayor of Baltimore has directed the city watch to ar- 
rest and convey to the watch houses, all persons of colour 
found in any of the streets, lanes, alleys, or any open grounds, 
at or after 11 o’clock, P. M. unless they have a written per- 
mit from his or her master or mistress. 


a 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
The arrivals from England during the past week furnish 


but little intelligence of interest to the general reader. The 
following summary contain all the items of importance of 
the state of European affairs. 


Great Britain—Mr. Canning submitted his financial budget 
to the House of Commons on the Ist June, at which time the 
house was filled, and all the avenues leading to it crowded, 
so great was the interest excited by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s expose of the financial affairs of the kingdom— 
In his speech on the subject, Mr. C. admitted that the reve- 
nue was deficient by €2,000,000, but expressed his belief that 
during the remainder of the year, from the improvement evi- 
dently taking place in many districts of the country, t!.e rev- 
enue would be considerably increased. The deficiency he re- 
commends to be supplied hy anot#er lean of Exchequer bills. 
The Corn Bill had been discussed on several days in the Lords. 
Lord Wellington, on one of these occasions, moved an im- 
portant amendment, which was carried by a majority of four, 
but as it was to be carried through several stages, it was 
doubted whether the amendment would adhere to the bill;— 
and should it eventually pass the Lords, the whole bill will 
probably be dismissed in the Commons, on the ground that 
the Lords had no right to alter a money bill. The Globe says 
that Lord Wellington’s alteration in the bill, by which the 
prices of grain in Ireland were required to be included in stri- 
king the averages, would reduce the average prices from 
3s to 5s; heretofore the average has been struck from the pri- 
ces of the maritime counties of England. Amongst other 
important extracts from the London papers, we find the fol- 
lowing: The Duke of York’s cook has been in great distress 
for the loss of his master, and does not know how he will do 
without him in the place he has gone to.—Miss Turuer, it is 
said, was immediately to be married to a geutleman of the 
county in which her father resides, who was attending her en 
cavalier in London. 

France—A French squadron had sailed from Toulon for Al- 
giers, to obtain satisfaction for a gross insult to the Consul 
General, and for other causes of complaint.—The course pro- 
per to be adopted with regard to the Greece, by the French 
government, was discussed with much spirit in the Paris pa- 
pers. Some decisive step was shortly expected to be taken. 

Portugal—The accounts from Lisbon represent the country 
in a melancholy plight, and it was believed more troops would 
be necessary from England to tranquilize the fractious spirit 
which existed in the provinces. 

Spain—Another revolutionary movement had taken place 
in Arragon, which is said in a letter from Madrid (but doubt- 
ed) lad been speedily repressed by the royalist volunteers. 
Greecee—The affairs of the Greeksare represented by these 
arrivals in a very flattering light. Cochrane was making ex- 
tensive preparations for striking a grand blow; he had _pur- 
chased a number of vessels and wasfitting them up with rock- 
ets, and other combustibles. The Britlsh ambassador at Con- 
stantinople had sent off a despatch, announcing the entire de- 
feat of the Turks before Athens, on 29th April, witha loss of 
10,000 men. The above was confirnted by letters from oth- 
er sources—they were driven from all their entrenchments, 
and forced to abandon all their artillery and baggage. The 
citadel was replenished with provisions, and no fears were 
entertained forits safety. 





posed to its allies, that a time be pa ape fixed within 


which the Porte aust declare itself wit 





ed for the middle of June. 
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SUMMARY OF PASSING EVENTS. 

Letters have been received in London announcing the arr- 
val of Capt. Parry, in the Hecla on the 19th April, at Ham- 
merfest, in Norwegian Lapland, after a delightful passage of 
15 days. The Reindeer for tracking the boats toa certain 
distance over the ice, were expected down from Alten in 2 
few days, when Capt. P. would proceed direct to the north- 
ernmost part of Spitzbergen, where he hoped to arrive about 
the middle of May. 

In the conspiracy cases for defrauding certain banks and 
insurance companies in New York, the jury on Friday last 
brought in verdicts of guilty against Jacob Barker and Tho- 
mas Vermilyea, and acquitted Matthew L. Davis. 

The Franklin Bank of N.Jersey has again stopped payment. 

The town of Hamburg, S. C. has been sold by the sheriff at 
auction, and purchased for $55,000 by H. Schultz, its founder. 

A letter from Rio Janeiro of 25th May, saays, ‘There is an 
ambassador here from B. Ayres, negotiating with this gov- 
ernment; but it is the general opinion that nothing amicable 
will be arranged.” 

Roger Chew Weightman, esq. has been elected Cashier of 
the Bank of Washington, vice W. A. Bradley, esq. resigned. 

A letter from an American at Paris says that Mr. Warden 
has found a book 100 years old, in which is the whole of Capt. 
Symmes’ theory; he intends to send it to the Philosophical So- 
ciety. Strickland’s Reports were soon to appear in Paris. 

The three Parisian dancers made their debut in Philadel- 
phia on Friday. The papers speak in high terms of their per- 
formances, and of their good reception. “Their dress (says 
the National Gazette) was unexceptionable, and their per- 
formance both astonished and delighted those who had not 
witnessed similar exhibitions abroad. The house was more 
numerously attended than is usual at this season, and the pro- 
portion of ladies present was by no means small.” 

Considerable damage was done to the banks of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal, on the 7th inst. by an overflow of 
the waters near the eastern termination of that work. 

A traveller (of the Munchausen school) says, “Near Mul- 
lingar, in the connty of Westmeath, in Ireland, on the Earl 
of Belvidere’s estate, there is a great lake called I. pin hole, 
about four miles long and two broad, under wicket the 
bottom of which there is a large townor city, andig@ person 
who sails over it on a clear day, may easily perceive the 
streets, the chimneys, and the walls of the houses, appear ve- 
ry plainly. The history of the country is silent as to this city.” 

On the 4th inst. slavery ceased in the state of New York— 
the event was celebrated on the 5th by the coloured popula- 
tion of the city, in a very orderly and interesting manner; it is 
said, that more than 3000 joined in a procession. 

A letter writer in the National Intelligencer, inveighing a- 

gainst celebacy, says “Bachelors, | wonder any man should 
long bea bachelor. Widowers bave better exeuses for not 
marrying.’” 
_ In one canal boat at Whitehall, there were 80 settlers com- 
ing into the states. The fact is, King George pays their pas- 
sage and gives them a trifle for pocket money, and the mo- 
ment they land at Quebec, without waiting to wash a shirt, 
they cut and run for ‘Uncle Sam,’ and we have all the benefit 
of this emigration, if we consider that population is wealth. 

A new Synagogue, built by the Polish and German Jews in 
N. York, was dedicated with the usual solemnities on Friday 
afternoon. The building was crowded with worshippers.— 
After the religious services, a discourse in English was deliv- 
ered by Mr. Henry Hendricks, giving a brief sketch of the 
Jewish history, recapitulating the sufferings of the nation, 
and finishing with a tribute of praise to the free and libera) 
institutions of our country. 

The N. Y. Times tells us that one young lady stabbed ano- 
ther on the Battery during the review of Wednesday. The 
cause of such an outrage is said to be jealousy. The object of 
theirfurious rivalry was a bandy-legged drummer boy attach- 
ed to one of the volunteer companies. 

_ An article in the National Intelligencer asserts that there 
is & project entertained by acertain party in Richmond, te 
lay a duty on Demestic Manufactures imported into Virginia 
from the Eastern and Middle states, in consequence of the ef- 
fects of the tariff being felt by the southerners in an undue 
proportion. 

i —- 
MARRIED—By the Rev. Mr. Evans, Mr. George A. Wil 
son to Miss Rachacl Tedd. 
At Loveton, by the Rev. Mr. Nevins, Dr. L. C. Brodnax, of 
Sussex, Va. to Miss Mary Ann Tolly, eldest daughter of the 
late Dr. Thos. Love of this county. 





DIED—On Monday evening, 16th inst. Dr. Henry Keerl, in 
the 73d year of his age. Dr. K. was one of the oldest inhab- 
itants of Baltimore, and the respect due to his memory, may 
be safety left to the decision of his fellow-citizens—plain an«! 
unoffending in his manners,conscientious and just in his deal - 
ings, beuevolent and liberal on all proper occasions of public 
or private charity—he enjoyed, and deserved the entire con- 
fidence, esteem and good will of all to whom he was known 

At that solemn crisis when the world was fast fading from his 
view, he contemplated the close of his earthly career with 
calmness and resignation. To him who can look back on a 
long life spent in the habitual practice of piety and virtue, 


Turkey—It is stated that a great Earopean power has pro- | death is disarmed of all his terrors. 


On the 14th inst. after a short but painful illness, which she 


regard to its ulti-| bore with Christian fortitude and resignation, Miss Catharine 
mate intentions respecting the Greeks, which period was fix-| Kilbourn, second daughter of Mr. Saml. Kilbourn 


, in the 





16th year of her age. 

















FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
STANZAS. 
The world is cold; it hath no sun 
To warm the injured breast: 
No couch whereon the worn out soul 
Might sleep and be at rest. 
The heart once piere’d must still bleed on, 
Till life’s last throbbing pulse be gone. 
Is there one bright—one gladdening ray 
To light man’s pathway here? 
is there one hope that does not fade, 
One smile without its tear? 
There is no hallow’d spot on earth, 
That has not known afiliction’s birth. 
There are blue skies—yet they grow dark: 
And flowers—yet they must die; 
And seasons full of joyful dreams— 
Yet they pass quickly by; 
And the spirit’s hope—the spirit’s glee, 
Changes to stern reality. 
1 knew one in my early days, 
One ofearth’s fairest kind, 
Made up alone of loveliness, 
Alike in form and mind— 
Sfie seem’d the mould of Heaven’s own hand, 
The offspring of some Eden land. 
But she had sinn’d: and what though years 
Of penance and of prayer, 
Had gain’d compassion from the sky, 
And found forgiveness there: 
Yet prayer—nor penitence—nor time, 
Won the world’s pardon for that crime. 
And she died as broken hearts all die, 
Uncared for and unwept, 
With no iremoria) left to tell, 
Where her still spirit a 
They laid her in some lonely spot, 
Her name and fate alike forgot. 
Such is the world—it hath no sun 
To warm the injured breast, 
No couch whereon the worn out soul 
Might sleep and be atrest. 
The heart once piere’d must still bleed on, 
Til) life’s last throbbing pulse be gone. J.P. B. 





ei SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM THE KONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Power of Steam —All the world is more or less ac- 
quainted with those immense masses, the Pyramids of t, 
which were considered among the wonders of antiquity. The 
materials of which the largest of them is constructed, were 
dug out of the earth at considerable depth, and at no small 
distance from their present situation. They cover more than 
eleven English acres; and ere piled up to the height of about 
600 feet. According to M. Dupin’s calculation, their volume 
is equal to about 4,000,000 of cubic metres; their weight is 
10,400,000 tons, which, raised to the height of eleven metres, 
from the bottom of the quarries to the surface of the earth, 
and of forty-nine more, as their mean elevation above the ba- 
sis, in aJl, sixty metres above their original level, give 624,- 
000,000 tons, raised to the height of one metre. Now the 
steam engines employed in England, are equal to the force of 
320,000 horses (1820,) andcan raise 826,800,000 to the height 
of one metre in 24 hours. But 624,000,000 being less than 
three-fourths of this quantity, it follows that the steam en- 
gines of England could have raised the materials of which the 
Zreatest pyramid is constructed, out of the quarries, could 
have conveyed them to their present place, and heaped them 
up in their present form, in less than three-fourths of one 
day, that is to say, inlessthan 18 hours. According to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, this building employed 860,000 workmen; ac- 
cording to Herodotus, 100,000 workmen, during 20 years— 
Whichever of these estimates be nearest the truth, it is cer- 
tain that one of the most powerful monarchies of remote an- 
tiquity applied its whole disposable resources in the construc- 
tion. Therefore, the mechanical power of British steam en- 
gines was, in 1820—and it has much increased since that 
time—to that of the Egyptian monarch, Cheops, inversely as 
the times necessary to perform the same task: that is to say, 
a6 twenty years to eighteen hours, or about 10,000 times as 
great. Neither would it be unfair to deduce from this sin- 
gle fact, that the general power of the two monarchies, in- 
cluding that which is the source of power, knowledge, was, 
if not exactly in thisratio, at least in a proportion which 
could not widely differ from it—let us, with great modera- 
tion, say, one fourth as great; that is, it is more than proba- 
ble that the power of England is, at this moment, 2500 times 
as great as was that of Egypt, at the period when this yra- 
mid was constructed. When we consider the reach of intel- 
lect which is necessary to devise the steamengine, in its pre- 
sent state; together with its general influence upon civiliza- 
tion, and the part it acts in national prosperity, it would be 
—— for a nation which it has made many times as pow- 
erful as another Wy its direct effect, to be less than one-fourth 
us great in every branch where its action is only indirect. 

By the power of steam every machine to which it is applied 
receives, not an addition, but a multiplication of force. The 
power thus produced in 1820, was computed to be equal to 
320,000 horses, or about 2,240,000 men. At this moment, 
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steam, on account of its many new applications, and the im- 
a sg made in the manner of employing it, may per- 
orm the work of near three millions of men in the United 
Kingdom. 


LITERARY—Under the head ofRome, 16th May, it is sta- 
ted that M. Angelo Mai has discovered fragments of the 26th 
and 28th books of Pliny’s Natural History, which, on account 
of their great antiquity, are deemed likely to prove important 
to the learned. 

An amended version of the book of Job, with notes by G. 
B. Noyes, of Harvard University, has been lately published at 
Cambridge. 

The commencement of the Western University took place 
at Pittsburgh on the $4 inst. The degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred on seven young gentlemen, and that of A. M. on two 
graduates. 

Proposals have been issued at Knoxville, Ten. for publish- 
ing ‘Strictures on the Ancient and Modern theories of Astro- 
nomy, with an entire new system of the universe, by the late 
Joseph §. Gaines. The proposals say: —‘‘Ifit should only an- 
swer the objects first proposed by the author, of exciting in- 
vestigation on a subject truly interesting to the scientific 
world;—ifit add to the promotion of science by detecting one 
radical error in the prevailing theory of astronomy, (as I am 
persuaded it most assuredly will,) the publisher will be con- 
tent.” 

A Mr. Blair of Kentucky, has issucd proposals for publish- 
ing a volume ofhis poetry. There is some exquisite natural 
humour in his advertisement:——“‘I wish for the sake of my 
wife and a sweet little cherub, both of whom have suffered 
by the eccentricity of my nature, tosave them from extreme 
indigence. I awake inthe morning and see the dear little 
fellow, kicking his legs and smiling at a father who has so of- 
ten forgotten him, and now must call upon the public to take 
the boy from the rushes. Nature (some folks say) has made 
me one on whom the Muse has put the inspiring mantle. I 
never wish to roam on the flowery borders, but a rose with a 
bud at her side, calls me into action. Ishall, if 1 geta suffi- 
cient number of subscribers, show that Kentucky, (my native 
state) can sing. Iknow nothow many pages the book may 
contain; some of its ingredients may be good, some I know are 
bad; but try the first edition, if it please I'll make another tri- 
al. You'll find some wit and a little humour, with as little 


learning. _‘1 look to a country es kind as she’s wild, 
Then look to my wife and look to my child.” 
After such forcible appeals who cpn doubt of his obtaining 


support to his intended publication! 

In speaking of the appearance of the 2d volume of Dr. God- 
mon’s Natural History (noticed in our inet) the Philadelphia 
Post remarks:—Saci\ a work is, i pro y executed, to be 
considered a national boast: and wa beliere no person has em- 
amined the two ished volumvs without acknowledging 
thatall that could be required, and more than many dared ex- 
pect, has been fully executed. The description of the ani- 
mals is elegant, precise, and as far as practical, divested of 
technicals—the arrangement of the work is also agreeable, 
and the artist, inexecuting the representation of the animals 
has been peculiarly fortunate—there is no mistaking the pe- 
culiarity in formation of any animal with which we are fami- 
liar; and while in the essentials nature has been carefully fol- 
lowed, art has not failed to receive her homage in the delica- 
cy of lineament, and the almost deceptive beauty of the fi- 
gures. We heartily commend this work to notice and pa- 
tronage, confident that few books have ever been presented 
more worthy attention.” 


VARIETIES. 








Unfortunate Mistake—A most surprising and dreadful occur- 
rence lately took place in one of the provinces of France. A 
counterfeiter, who had been condemned to be hung, made his 
escape on the way to the gallows, and took refuge in an hos- 
pital. After some search he was found, as was thought, dis- 
guised. He was carried off, uttering not a syllable, but gesti- 
culating vehemently, and executed. It was shortly after- 
wards discovered that the officers had hung a deaf and dumb 
brother of the convict, who had resided long in the hospital. 
The real criminal was recommended to the — clemency. 

Stealing a good conscience.—A respectable looking gentleman 
walked in to a book auction office in Boston a few days since, 
and after inspecting various books, walked out and walked off 
with one under his arm. The auctioneer, on examination, 
found that his literary visitor had helped himself to a book 
suited to effect his reformation, entitled, ‘‘ The perfect pleasure 
of a good conscience.” 

Parting by death—A novel instance of divorce recently took 
place in the county of Geauga, Ohio. A couple of simpletons 
having been joined in the bonds of wedlock until ‘‘death should 
them part,’ and having soon become sick of their bargain, 
they again repaired to the justice who first officiated, and en- 
treated him to unmarry them. Whereupon, on the payment 
of a double fee, he —— a block on the ground, put upon ita 
cat, directed one of the — totake hold of the head and 
the other hold of the tail, when with one blow of a broadaxe 
he severed the cat in twain, saying, “death has now parted 
you,” and they then departed rejoicing at their deliverance. 

Three great physicians—The celebrated physician, Dumoulin, 
being surrounded at his last moments by several of the most 
distinguished doctors in Paris, who vied with each other in 
expressions Of regret at his situation—‘Gentlemen,’ said he, 





suddenly, ‘do not so much regret me: I leave behind me three 













































































great physicians.’ On their pressing him to name them, each 
being sure that hisown name would be among the number, 
he briefly added—‘ Water, Exercise and Dict,’ to the no sma)! 
discomfiture of his disappointed brethren. 

Pathos—Not long since, an eminent lawyer of Ohio, closed 
@ pathetic harangue to a jury in the following strain:—“And 
now the shades of night had shrouded the earth in darkness. 
All nature lay wrapped in solemn thought, when these de- 
fendant ruffians came crushing like a mighty torrent from th: 
hills down upon the abodes of peace—broke open the plain. 
tiff’s door—separated the weeping mother from her screech- 
ing infant—and took away my client’s rifle, gentlemen of the 
jury, for which we charge fifteen dollars. 

Laconic Epistles—When Lord Fuston ran away with one of 
the maids of honour, he promised the Duke of Dorset, who 
helped her into the post chaise, to write him from the first 
stage. The returning stage accordingly brought the Duke the 
following letter: 

“Jam the happiest dog alive. Yours, Euston.” 
At Gretna-Green, Euston received this answer from the duke 
“Every dog has his day. Yours, Dorset.” 

Consistency—A lady’s age happening to be questioned, she 
affirmed that she was but forty, and called upon a gentleman 
in company for his opinion. “Cousin,” said she, “don’t you 
believe I am in the right, when I say I am but forty?” “I'am 
sure, madam,” replied he, “I ought not to dispute it; for | 
have constantly heard you say so for these ten years.” 

Love ill-requited—Lieut. Yates, R. N. appeared at Mary-le- 
bone street office on Saturday, to answer to a charge of as- 
saulting his wife, an elegantly dressed female, who stated that 
he had slapped her face, and actually pulled her out of the 
bed by her legs—the husband’s defence was, that she had 
provoked him to it, for as they were lying in bed he complain- 
ed of its being extremely warm, and yet his wife insisted on 
ays her arms round his neck, which induced him to slap 

erface. The lieutenant gave bail. [The bachelors, pooi 
miserable souls, may derive a drop of comfort from the re- 
flection that they can, in this warm weather, repose "pon 
their short and narrow matrasses, and indulge in melancholy 
recollections of other days, till balmy sleep rocks their sens. 
es in forgetfulness—no arms, pure and fresh as alabaster, to 
wind about their necks—-no smiling face or rosy cheek to 
slap, and no fear of Mary-le-Bone when they wake. “This 
is a consummation devoutly to be avoided.’ 

An extraordinary ceremony was to take place at Romilly up- 
on Seine on the 29th of May. A woman of the name of Thi- 
bault, who had been married to her husband by the civil au- 
thority, fell sick, and promised the curate of the parish, who 
was careful to take witnesses to the fact, that immediately 
upon her recovery slie would present herself at the church to 
conscerate the union by the solemnities of his church. The 
wonian died, but the curate, notwithstanding, published the 
banns, and the posttumous marriuge was to be celebrated o- 
ver the grave of the deceased. 

Legal forms—A young man and his father presented them. 
selves one _ atanotary’s office to sign a contract. The 
clerk first addressed the son, ‘Sir, are you twenty-one?”—- 
‘Here, sir, answered the young man, “is the certificate of my 
birth.” ‘Very well: and you, sir,” turning to the father, 
“are you twenty-one?” ‘That is a pretty question,” said the 
father, ‘do you think I am not as least as old as my own son?” 
“That is no answer,’’ said the notary, “you must produce 
your certificate.” 2 

Revolutionary anecdote—-The following anecdote was las‘ 
week related to us by an officer of the revolution who lives in 
this county, and we were the more interested to see his eyes 
fill with tears of a soldier’s patriotism as he finished his sto- 
ry:—During the battle of Monmouth, a part of Col. Shep- 
pard’s Massachusetts regiment were ordered to lay prostrate 
upon the ground to escape the raking fire of the enemy’s ar- 
tillery. Gen. Washington was seen at a distance, mounted 
on his charger, directing the movements of the troops. Av 
officer passing the men as they lay on the ground, and seeing a 
black soldier belonging to Capt. Wright’s company, standing 
up, says to him, “‘lie down, or you will be killed.” The ne- 
gro (pointing to Washington) replied, “No, massa—when 
Gen. Washington lie down—and not before.” —Springfi. pap. 

The enjoyments of this present short life, which are indeed 
but puerile amusements, disappear when placed in competi- 
tion with the greatness and durability of the glory which is to 
come.—Baron Haller. 


MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Eodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haxx in this city, 
for the ensuing week: 

Monday—AmicaB_e Loner, No. 25, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 

Tuesday—W anrEN Lover, No. 51, at 8 P. M. 

Wednesday—Wnver Longe, No. 78, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday—Wireman Loncx, No. 72, at 8 P. M. 

Friday—Union Lope, No. 60, at 8, P. M. 

Fuiday—Puoenix Cuarter, No, 7, at 8, P. M. 
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